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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE GLEAM OF THE AUTUMN SUNSET. 


“Own the 27th, at the Cathedral, by the 
Right Reverend the Bishop of Palmers- 
ton, assisted by the Very Reverend 
Dean Maberly, of N.S.W., and the’ Rev. 
Minimus Smallchange of St. Micros, 
Little Creek, George Hillyar, Esq., In- 
spector of Police for the Bumbleoora 
district, eldest son of Sir George Hillyar, 
of Stanlake, England, to Gertrude, 
sixth and last remaining daughter of 
the late James Neville, Esq. of Neville’s 
Gap.” 

That was the way the Sentinel an- 
nounced it—“ last remaining daughter.” 
In England, one would have thought 
that all the other daughters were dead! 
Australians understood the sentence 
better. It merely meant that all the 
other sisters were married; that the 
Miss Nevilles were exhausted; that 
there wern’t any more of them left ; 
that, if you wanted to marry one of 
these ever so much now, you couldn’t 
do it ; and that the market was free to 
the most eligible young ladies next in 
succession. That was all the Sentinel 
meant. Dead! Quotha ? 

Some of the young ladies said: Their 
word—they were surprised. That, if 
you had gone down on your knees now, 
and told them that Gerty was ambitious 
and heartless, they would not have 
believed it. That, if you had told them 
that she was a poor little thing with no 
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manners; that she never could dress 
herself in colours, and so stuck to white ; 
that she was the colour of a cockatoo 
when she sat still, and got to be the 
colour of a king-parrot the moment she 
began to dance; that she was a for- 
ward litile thing, and a shy little thing, 
and a bold little thing, and an artful 
little thing, and that her spraining her 
ankle at the ball at Government House 
was all an excuse to get on the sofa 
beside Lord Edward Staunton—they 
would have believed all this. But they 
never, never, could have believed that 
she would have sold herself to that 
disreputable, smooth-faced creature of a 
Hillyar, for the sake of his prospective 
title. 

But other young ladies said that Gerty 
was the sweetest, kindest, best little 
soul that ever was born. That, if In- 
spector Hillyar did anything to make 
her unhappy, he ought to be torn to 
pieces by wild horses. Bct that there 
must be something good in him, or 
Gerty could never have loved him as 
she did. 

The Secretary, who was cross and 
uneasy over the whole matter, on being 
told by his wife about this young-lady 
tattle, said that the detractors were all 
of them the daughters of tne trades- 
men and small farmers—the female part 
of the Opposition. But this was not 


-true, for Gerty had many friends even 


among the opposition. Miss Hurtle, 

daughter of the radical member for North 

Palmerston (also an ironmonger in Banks 
T 
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Street), behaved much like Miss Swartz 
in Vanity Fair. She was so overcome 
at the wedding that she incautiously 
began to sob; her sobs soon developed 
themselves into a long discordant bellow, 
complicated with a spasmodic tattoo of 
her toes against the front of the pew. 
The exhibition of smelling salts only 
rendering her black in the face; they 
had to resort to stimulants. And, as the 
procession went out, they were met by 
the sexton, with brandy-and-water. The 
Secretary laughed aloud, and his wife 
was glal to hear him laugh, for he had 
been, as she expressed, “as black as 
thunder ” all the morning. 

Yes, for good or for evil, it was all 
over and done ; and one might as well 
laugh as cry. Gerty Neville was Mrs. 
Hillyar, and the best must be made 
of it. 

The best did not seem so very bad. 
The Hillyars came and stayed with the 
Oxtons at the Secretary's house near 
town, after spending their honeymoon 
in Sydney, and every day they stayed 
there the Secretary’s brow grew smoother, 
and he appeared more reconciled to what 
had happened. 

Gerty seemed as bright as the morning 
star. A most devoted and proud little 
wife, proud of herself, proud of her fore- 
sight and discretion in making such a 
choice, and, above all, proud of her cool, 
calm, gentlemanly husband. Her kind 
little heart was overflowing with happi- 
ness, which took the form of loving- 
kindness for all her fellow-creatures, 
from the Governor down to the meanest 
native who lay by the creekside. 

“‘ She afraid of her terrible father-in- 
law,” she would say, laughing; “let 
him meet her face to face, and she would 
bring him on his knees in notime.” She 
was so very lovely, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Oxton really thought that she might assist 
to bring about a reconciliation between 
father and son, though George, who 
knew more than they, professed to have 
but little hopes of any change taking 
—¢ in his father’s feelings towards 


A great and steady change for the 
better was taking place in George him- 
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self. There could be no doubt that he 
was most deeply and sincerely in love 
with his wife ; and also that, with her, 
this new life did not, as the Secretary 
had feared, bore and weary him. It 
was wonderfully pleasant and peaceful. 
He had never had repose before in his 
life; and now he began to feel the full 
beauty of it. 

The Secretary saw all this; but his 
dread was that this new state of being, 
had come to him too late in life to 
become habitual. There was the danger. 

Still the improvement was marked. 
He lost the old impatient insolent fall 
in the eyes when addressed ; he lost his 
old contradictory manner altogether ; 
his voice grew more gentle, and his 
whole air more cheerful ; and, lastly, for 
the first time in his life, he began to 
pay little attentions to women. He 
began to squire Mrs. Oxton about, and 
to buy flowers for her, and all that sort 
of thing, and to show her, in a mute sort 
of way, that he approved of her; and 
he made himself so agreeable to all his 
wife’s friends that they began to think 
that she had not done so very badly 
after all. 

He very seldom laughed heartily. 
Indeed, what little humour he had was 
dry and caustic, and he never unbent 
himself to, or was easy and confidential 
with, any human being—unless it were 
his wife, when they were alone. His 
treatment of the Secretary was respect- 
ful, nay, even for him, afiectionate ; but 
he was never free with him. He would 
talk over his affairs with him, would 
discuss the chances of a reconciliation 
with his father, and so on; yet there 
was no warmth of confidence between 
them. Neither ever called the other 
“ old fellow,” or made the most trifling 
joke at the other's expense. If you 
had told the Secretary that he still dis- 
trusted George Hillyar, he would have 
denied it. But, generous and freehearted 
as the Secretary was, there was a grain 
of distrust of his brother-in-law in his 
heart still. 

Thus, even at his best, but one human 
being loved the poor fellow, and that one 
being was his wife, who, for some reason, 
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adored him. It is quite easy to see that 
in the times before his marriage he may 
have been a most unpopular person. 
Here he is before us now, for the six 
months succeeding his marriage, a tall, 
handsome man, of about thirty“one, with 
a rather pale, hairless face, somewhat 
silent, somewhat reserved, but extremely 
self-possessed ; very polite and attentive 
in small things, but yet unable to prevent 
your seeing that his politeness cost him 
an effort,—a man striving to forget the 
learning of a lifetime. 

Shortly after his marriage he wrote to 
his father : 

“My Dear Srr,—We have been so 
long and so hopelessly estranged that I 
have considerable difficulty in knowing 
in what terms I ought to address you. 

“Since I left Wiesbaden, and re- 
quested you in future to pay the annual 
sum of money you are kind enough to 
allow me into the bank at Sydney, 
none but the most formal communica- 
tions have passed between us. The 


‘ present one shall be as formal as pos- 


sible, but I fear will trench somewhat 
on family matters. 

“TI have been four years in the police 
service of this colony, and have at last, 
by a piece of service of which I decline 
to speak, raised myself to the highest 
rank obtainable in it. 

“In addition to this piece of intelli- 
gence, I have to inform you that I have 
made a most excellent marriage. Any 
inquiries you may make about the future 
Lady Hillyar can only be answered in 
one way. 

“Hoping that your health is good, 
I beg to remain, 

“ Your obedient son, 
“ Grorce HiLtyar.” 


The answer came in time, as follows :— 


“My pear Grorce—lI had heard of 
your brilliant gallantry, and also of 
your marriage, from another source, 
before your letter arrived. I highly 
approve of your conduct in both cases. 

“In the place of the 3007. which you 
have been receiving hitherto from me, 
you will in future receive 1,000/. annu- 
ally. I hope the end has come at last 


to the career of vice and selfish dissi- 
pation in which you have persisted so 
long. 

“T confess that I am very much 
pleased at what I hear of you this last 
six months (I am well-informed about 
every movement you make): I had utterly 
given you up. The way to good fame 
seems to be plainly before you. I wish 
I could believe that none of this enor- 
mous crop of wild oats, which you have 
so diligently sown for the last eighteen 
years, would come up and bear terrible 
fruit. I wish I could believe that. 

“ Meanwhile, if your duties call you 
to England, I will receive ‘you and your 
wife. But take this piece of advice 
seriously to heart. Make friends and 
a career where you are. Mind that. 

“Your affectionate father, 
“Gerorce HILtyar.” 


A cold, cruel, heartless letter. Not 
one word of tender forgiveness; not 
one word of self-blame for the misera- 
ble mistakes that he had made with 
his son in times gone by: the hatred 
which he felt for him showing out in 
the prophecies of unknown horrors 
in what seemed a brighter future. The 
devil, which had not looked out of 
George Hillyar’s eyes for six months 
past, looked out now, and he swore 
aloud. 

“*Make friends and a career where 
you are.’ So he is going to disinherit 
me in favour of that cursed young toad 
Erne.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


IN WHICH THE SNAKE CREEPS OUT OF 
THE GRASS. 


Tue place in which he had received this 
letter was the post-office at Palmerston, 
one of the principal public buildings of 
that thriving capital—a majestic and im- 
posing pile of galvanized iron, roofed 
with tin, twenty feet long, surmounted 
by a pediment, the apex of which rose 


* fifteen feet from the level of Banks 


Street, and carried a weathercock. 
The mail was just in, and the 
place was crowded. Roaring for his 
T2 
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orderly was of very little use ; it only 
raised a few eager eyes impatiently 
from their letters, or made a few disap- 
pointed idlers wonder what the inspector 
was hollering after. His orderly had 
probably got a letter, and was reading 
it in some secret corner. He would wait 
for him. 

The devil had been in him a few 
minutes ago ; but, as he stood and waited 
there, in the sweltering little den called 
the post-office, with all the eager readers 
of letters around him, the devil began 
to be beat out again. There was an 
atmosphere in that miserable little hot 
tin-kettle of a post-office which the 
devil can’t stand at all—the atmosphere 
of home. Old loves, old hopes, old 
friends, old scenes, old scents, old 
sounds, are threads which, though you 
draw them finer than the finest silk, 
are still stronger than iron. Did you 
ever hear the streams talk to you in 
May, when you went a-fishing? Did 
you ever hear what the first rustle of 
the summer leaves said to you in June, 
when you went a-courting? Did you 
ever hear, as a living voice, the south- 
west wind among the bare ash-boughs 
in November, when you were out a- 
shooting? If you have imagination 
enough to puta voice into these senseless 
sounds of nature, I should like to stand 
with you in the Melbourne post-office on 
a mail day, and see what sort of voice 
would speak to you out of the rustling 
of a thousand fluttering letters, held by 
trembling fingers, and gazed on by faces 
which, however coarse and ugly, let the 
news be good or bad, grow more soft 
and gentle as the news is read. 

Poor George Hillyar. His letter had 
no hope or comfort in it ; and yet, by 
watching the readers of the other let- 
ters, and seeing face after face light up, 
he got more quiet, less inclined to be 
violent and rash, less inclined to roar 
for his orderly, and make a fool of him- 
self before Gerty. He leant against an 
iron pillar, and fixed his attention on a 
good-natured-looking young man before 
him, who was devouring an ill-written, 
blotted letter with an eagerness and a 
delight which made his whole face 


wreathe itself into one very large 
smile. 

He was pleased to look at him, and 
looked at him more earnestly. But, 
while he looked at him, he found that 
he could” not concentrate his attention 
on him. He tried to do so, for this 
young fellow, by reason of a deficient 
education, was enjoying his letter amaz- 
ingly ; he was reaping all the pleasures 
of anticipation and fruition at one and 
thesametime. When he beganasentence, 
following the words with a grimy fore- 
finger, he grinned because he felt certain 
that something good was coming; when 
he had spelt through it he grinned wider 
still, betause it surpassed his expecta- 
tions. Once, after finishing one of these 
hard-spelt sentences, he looked round 
radiantly on the crowd, and said con- 
fidentially : “I told you so. I knowd 
she'd have him!” 

At this gushing piece of confidence to 
an unsympathising crowd, poor George 
Hillyar felt as if he Would have liked to 
meet this young man’s eyes and smile 
at him. But he could not. Somehow, 
another pair of eyes came between him 
and everything else—eyes which he 
could not identify among the crowd, yet 
which he could feel, and which produced 
a sensation of sleepy petulance with 
which he was very familiar. He had 
read some account of the fascination of 
snakes, and, because it seemed a bizarre, 
and rather wicked sort of amusement, 
he had tried it for himself. He used to 
go out from the barracks on Sunday 
afternoon, find a black snake among the 
stony ridges, engage its attention, and 
stare at it. The snake would lie mo- 
tionless, with its beady eyes fixed on 
him. The fearful stillness of the hor- 
rible brute, which carried instant death 
in its mouth, would engage him deeply ; 
and the wearying attention of his eye, 
expecting some sudden motion of the 
reptile, would begin to tell upon the 
brain, and make the watcher, as I have 
said before, petulant and dull. At length 
the snake, gathering confidence from his 
stillness, would gleam and rustle in every 
coil, stretch out its quivering neck, and 
attempt flight. Then his suppressed 
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anger would break forth, and he would 
arise and smite it, almost careless, for 
the moment, whether he died himself 
or no.! 

He passed out of the crowd, and came 
into the portico ; the people were stand- 
ing about, still reading their letters, and 
his own orderly was sitting, with his 
feet loose in his stirrups, nearly doubled 
up in his saddle, reading his letter too, 
while he held the rein of George Hill- 
yar’s horse loosely over his arm. The 
flies were troublesome, and sometimes 
the led horse would give such a jerk 
wita his head as would nearly pull the 
letter out of the orderly’s hand; but he 
did not notice it. He sat doubled up on 
his saddle, with a radiant eager smile on 
his face, and read. 

Time was when poor Hillyar would 
have sworn at him, would have said 
that the force was going to the devil, 
because a cadet dared to read a letter on 
duty. But those times were gone by for 
the present. George Hillyar had been a 
bully, but was a bully no longer. He 
waited till his orderly should have 
finished his letter, and waited the more 
readily because he felt that those two 
strange eyes, of which he had been 
clearly conscious, were plaguing him no 
more. 

So he waited until his orderly had 
done his letter before he approached 
him. The orderly, a gentle-looking 
English lad, with a kind, quiet face, 
looked on his advance with dismay. 
He had committed a slight breach of 
discipline in reading his sister’s letter 
while on duty in the public streets ; 
and Bully Hillyar, the man who never 
spared or forgave, had caught him. It 
was a week’s arrest. 

Nevertheless, he looked bright, pushed 
the letter into his breast, and wheeled 


1 This is my theory about snake-fascination. 
The above are the only results I ever arrived 
at (except a creeping in the calves of my legs, 
and an intense desire to run away). Dr. 
Holmes don’t quite agree. 
licly retract all I have said, if he will promise 
not to try any further experiments with his 
dreadful crotuli. The author of “Elsie Vener” 
is far too precious a person for that sort of 


But I will pub- | 
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the led horse round ready for the in- 
spector to mount. He knew, this saga- 
cious creature, that he was going to 
catch it, and, so to speak, put up a 
moral umbrella against the storm of 
profane oaths which he knew would 
follow. 

Will you conceive his astonishment 
when the inspector, instead of blas- 
pheming at him, took his curb down 
a link, and said over the saddle, pre- 
paring to mount, “ What sort of news, 
Dickenson? Good news, hey?” 

Judging by former specimens of 
George Hillyar’s tender mercies, the 
orderly conceived this to be a kind of 
diabolical chaff or irony, preparatory to 
utter verbal demolition and ruin. He 
feebly said that he was very sorry. 

“Pish, man! I am not chaffing. 
Have you got good news in your letter, 
hey ?” 

The astonished and still-distrusting 
orderly said, “ Very good news, sir, 
thank you.” 

“Hah!” said George Hillyar. “I 
haven't. What's your news? Come, 
tell us.” 

“My mother is coming out, sir.” 

“T suppose you are very fond of your 
mother, arn’t you? And she is fond of 
you, hey?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“She don’t play Tom-fool’s tricks, 
does she? She wouldn’t cut away with 
a man, and leave you, would she ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Tf she were to, should you like her 
all the same, eh ?” 

“T cannot tell, sir. You will be 
pleased to close the conversation here, 
sir. My mother is a lady, and I don’t 
allow any discussion whatever about 
her possible proceedings.” 

“T didn’t mean to make you angry,” 
said Bully Hillyar, the inspector, to 
quiet Dickenson, the cadet; “I am 
very sorry. I am afraid my manner 
must be unfortunate ; for just now, on 
my honour, I was trying to make a 
friend of you, and I have only suc- 
ceeded in making you angry.” 

Young Dickenson, not a wise being 
by any means, remembered this conver- 
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sation all his life. He used to say 
afterwards that Bully Hillyar had had 
good points in him, and that he knew 
it. When George Hillyar was con- 
demned, he used to say, “ Well, well! 
this was bad, and that was bad, but he 
was a good fellow at bottom.” The fact 
is, that George unbent, and was his 
better self before this young man. He 
had been slowly raising himself to a 
higher level, and was getting hopeful. 
When he felt those eyes fixed upon 
him, as he read his letter—which eyes 
gave him a deadly chill, though he 
had not recognised them—the vague 
anxiety which possessed him had 
caused him to be confidential with the 
first man he met. 

So he rode slowly home to the bar- 
racks and sat down in his quarters to 
business, for he had taken the business 
off the hands of the Palmerston inspec- 
tor, and had so given him a holiday. 
The office was a very pleasant place, 
opening on the paddock—at this time 
of year a sheet of golden green turf, 
shaded by low gum-trees, which let 
sunbeams through their boughs in all 
directions, to make a yellow pattern on 
the green ground. The paddock sloped 
down to the river, which gleamed a 
quarter of a mile off among the tree- 
stems. 

It was a perfectly peaceful day in the 

very early spring. The hum of the 
distant town was scarcely perceptible, 
and there was hardly a sound in the 
barracks. Sometimes a few parrots would 
come whistling through the trees ; some- 
times a horse would neigh in the pad- 
dock ; sometimes a lazily-moved oar 
would sound from the river; but quiet 
content and peace were over every 
thing. 
Even the two prisoners in the yard 
had ceased to talk, and sat silent in 
the sun. A trooper going into the 
stable, and two or three horses neighing, 
to him was an event. George Hillyar 
sat and thought in the stillness, and his 
thoughts were pleasant, and held him 
long. 

At length he was aroused by voices 
in the yard—one that of a trooper. 


“T tell you he’s busy.” 

“But I really must see him,” said 
the other voice. “I bring important 
imformation.” 

George listened intently. 

“T tell you,” said the trooper, “he 
is busy. Why can’t you wait ull he 
comes out ?” 

“Tf you don’t do my message, mate, 
youll repent it.” 

“You're aqueercard to venture within 
a mile of a police-station at all; leave 
alone being cheeky when you are in 
the lion’s jaws.” 

“Never you mind about that,” said 
the other. “You mind your business 
half as well as I mind mine, and you'll 
be a man before your mother now. 
What a pretty old lady she must be, if 
she’s like you. More moustache though, 
ain’t she? How’s pussy? I was sorry 
for the old gal getting nabbed, but—” 

As it was perfectly evident that there 
would, in one instant more, be a furious 
combat of two, and that George would 
have to give one of his best troopers a 
week’s arrest, he roared out to know 
what the noise was about. 

“A Sydney sider, sir, very saucy, 
insists upon seeing you.” 

“Show him in then. Perhaps he 
brings information.” 

The man laid George’s revolver on 
the table, put the newspaper carelessly 
over it, saluted, and withdrew. Directly 
afterward the evil face of Samuel Burton 
was smiling in the doorway, and George 
Hillyar’s heart grew cold within him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


JAMES BURTON’S STORY: ERNE AND 
EMMA. 


My dear father’s religious convictions 
were, and are, eminently orthodox. He 
had been born and bred under the 
shadow of a great Kentish family, and 
had in his earlier years—until the age 
of manhood, indeed—contemplated the 
act of going to church anywhere but at 
the family church in the park as some- 
thing little less than treason. So when, 
moved by ambition, he broke through 
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old routine so far as to come to London 
and establish himself, he grew fiercer 
than ever in his orthodoxy ; and, having 
made such a desperate step as that, he 
felt that he must draw a line somewhere. 
He must have some holdfast to his old 
life ; so his devotion to the Establish- 
ment wus intense and jealous. The 
habit he had of attending church in all 
weathers on Sunday morning, and care- 
fully spelling through the service, got 
to be so much a part of himself that, 
when our necessities compelled us to 
render ourselves to a place where you 
couldn’t go to church if you wished it, 
the craving after the old habit made my 
father most uneasy and anxious, as far 
on in the week as Tuesday afternoon ; 
about which time the regret for the 
churchless Sunday just gone by would 
have worn itself out. But then the 
cloud of the equally churchless Sunday 
approaching would begin to lower down 
about Thursday afternoon, and grow 
darker as the day approached; so that 
for the first six months of our residence 
in our new home, our Saturday evenings 
were by no means what they used to be. 
And yet I can hardly say that my father 
was at this time adevout man. I think 
it was more a matter of custom. 

Of political convictions, my father had 
none of any sort or kind whatever. He 
sternly refused to qualify himself, or to 
express any opinion on politics, even 
among his intimates at the Black 
Lion on Saturday evening. The reason 
he gave was, that he had a large family, 
and that custom was custom. Before 
you condemn him you must remember 
that he had never had a chance in his 
life of informing himself on public 
affairs, and that he showed a certain 
sort of dogged wisdom in refusing to be 
led by the nose by the idle and igno- 
rant chatterboxes against whom he was 
thrown in the parlour of the public- 
house. 

I wish he had shown half as much 
wisdom with regard to another matter, 


and I wish I and Joe had been a few’ 


years older before he went so far into 
it. Joe and I believed in him, and 
egged him on, as two simple, affectionate 


boys might be expected to do. The 
fact is, as I have hinted before, that 
my father had considerable mechanical 
genius, and was very fond of inventing ; 
but then he was an utterly ignorant 
man, could scarcely read and write, and 
knew nothing of what attempts, and of 
what failures, had been made before his 
time. 

As ill luck would have it, his first 
attempt in this line was a great success. 
He invented a centrifugal screw-plate, 
for cutting very long and large male 
screws almost instantaneously. He pro- 
duced the handles of an ordinary screw- 
plate(carryinga nut two inches diameter) 
two feet each way, and weighted them 
heavily at the ends. This, being put on 
a lathe, was made to revolve rapidly, and 
by means of an endless setew, approached 
the bar of iron to be operated on when 
it was spinning at its extreme velocity. 
It caught the bar and ran up it as though 
it were wood, cutting a splendid screw. 
A large building firm, who needed these 
great screws for shores, and centres of 
arches, and so on, bought the patent 
from my father for seventy pounds. 

This was really a pretty and useful 
invention. My mother went blazing 
down the street to church in a blue silk 
gown and a red bonnet, and the gold 
and marqueterie in Lord Dacres’ great 
monument paled before her glory. It 
was all very well, and would have been 
better had my father been content to 
leave well alone. 

But he wasn’t. I never knew a man 
worth much who was. The very next 
week he was hard at work on his new 
treadle-boat. We were saved from that. 
The evil day was staved off by Erne 
Hillyar. 

Joe, among other benefits he was 
receiving as head boy at the parochial 
school, was getting a fair knowledge of 
mechanical drawing; so he had under- 
taken to make the drawings for this new 
invention. I had undertaken to sit 
next him and watch, keeping Fred quiet; 
my father sat on the other side ; 
lay on his back before the fire singing 
softly ; and the rest were grouped round 
Harry. Emma went silently hither and 
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thither about housework, only coming 
now and then to look over Joe’s shoul- 
der ; while my mother sat still beside 
the fire with her arms folded, buried in 
thought. She had been uneasy in her 
mind all the evening ; the greengrocer 
had told her that potatoes would be dear 
that autumn, and that “Now is your 
time, Mrs. Burton, and I can’t say no 
fairer than that.” She had argued the 
matter, in a rambling, desultory way, 
with any one who would let her, the 
whole evening, and was now arguing it 
with herself. But all of a sudden she 
cried out, “ Lord a mercy!” and rose 
up. 
It was not any new phase in the 
potato-question which caused her ex- 
clamation ; it was Erne Hillyar. “I 
knocked, Mrs. Burton,” he said, “and 
you did not hear me. MayI come in ?” 

We all rose up to welcome him, but 
he said he would go away again if we 
did not sit exactly as we were; so we 
resumed our positions, and he came and 
sat down beside me, and leant over me, 
apparently to look at Joe’s drawing. 

“T say, Jim,” he whispered, “I have 
Tun away again.” 

I whispered, “ Wouldn’t his pa be 
terrible anxious ?” 

“Not this time he won't. He will get 
into a wax this time. I don’t want him 
to know where I come. If I go to the 
Parker’s, they will tell him I don’t 
spend all the time with them. I shall 
leave it a mystery.” 

I was so glad to see him, that I was 
determined to make him say something 
which I liked to hear. I said, “ Why 
do you come here, sir?” 

“To see you, gaby,” he said; and I 
laughed. “And to see Emma also: 
so don’t be conceited. What are you 
doing?” 

My father and Joe explained the 
matter to him, and his countenance grew 
grave, but he said nothing. Very soon 
afterwards Emma and he and I had 
managed to get into a corner together 
by the fire, and were talking together 
confidentially. 

Erne told Emma of his having run 
away, and she was very angry with him. 


“sneaking here. 
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She said that, if he came so again, 
she would not speak one word to him. 
Erne pleaded with her, and defended 
himself. He said I was the only friend 
he had ever made, and that it was hard 
if he was never to see me. She said 
that was true, but that he should not 
do it in an underhand way. He said 
he must do it so, or not do it at all. She 
said that her brother was not one that 
need be run away to, or sought in holes 
and corners, He said that she knew 
nothing of the world and its prejudices, 
and that he should take his own way. 
She said it was time for Fred to go to 
bed, and she must wish him good-night ; 
so they quarrelled, until Fred’s artificial 
shell—pinafore, frock, and all the rest of 
it—was unbuttoned and unhooked, and 
nothing remained but to slip him out of 
it all, and stand him down, with nothing 
on but his shoes and stockings, to warm 
his stomach by the fire. When this 
was done Erne came round and hoped 
she wasn’t angry with him. He said he 
would always try to do as she told him, 
but that he must and would come and 
see us. And she smiled at him again, 
and said she was sure that we three 
would always love one another, as long 
as we lived; and then, having put on 
Fred’s nightgown, she carried him up 
to bed, singing as she went. 

When Erne had done looking after 
her, he turned to me, and said : 

“ Jim; she is right. I must not come 
I must have it out 
with the governor. I have told old 
Compton about it, and sworn him to 
secrecy. Now for some good news. Do 
you remember what you told me about 
the Thames ?” 

* Do you mean how it was getting to 
stink ?” 

“No, you great Hammersmith. I 
mean about sailing up it in a boat, as Joe 
and you and your cousin did ; and all 
the tulip-trees and churches and tea- 
gardens.” I dimly perceived that Erne 
wished me to take the esthetical and 
picturesque view of the river, rather 
than the sanitary and practical. By way 
of showing him I understood him, I 
threw in: 
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“Ah! and the skittle-alleys and 
flag-staffs.” 

“Exactly,” he said. “It’s a remark- 
able fact, that in my argument with my 
father I dwelt on that very point— 
that identical point, I assure you. There’s 

. your skittles again, I said ; there’s amanly 
game for you. He didn’t see it in that 
light at first, I allow ; because he told 
me not to be an ass. But I have very 
little doubt I made an impression on 
him. At all events, I have gained the 
main point: you will allow that I 
triumphed.” 

I said “ Yes ; ” Iam sure I don’t know 
why. I liked to have him there talking 
to me, and would have said “ Yes” to any- 
thing. We two might have rambled on 
for a.long while, if Joe, who had come 
up, and was standing beside me, had 
not said, 

“ How, sir, may I ask ?” 

“Why, by getting him to take a 
house at Kew. I am to go to school at 
Dr. Mayby’s, and we are going to keep 
boats and punts and things. And [ 
am going to see whether that pleasant 
cousin of yours, of whom you have told 
me, can be induced to come up and be 
our waterman, and teach me to row. 
Where is your cousin, by-the-bye ?” 

He was out to-night, we said. He 
might be in any moment. Erne said, 
“No matter. Now, Mr. Burton, I want 
to speak to you, and to Joe.” 

My father was all attention. Erne 
took the drawings of the treadle-boat 
from my father, and told him that the 
thing had been tried fifty times, and 
had failed utterly as compared with the 
oar ; that, with direct action, you could 
not gain sufficient velocity of revolution ; 
and that, if you resorted to multiplying 
gear, the loss of power sustained by 
friction was so enormous as to destroy 
the whole utility of the invention. He 
proved his case clearly. Joe acquiesced, 
and so did my father. The scheme was 
abandoned there and then; and I was 
left wondering at the strange mixture 


of sound common sense, knowledge of - 


the subject, and simplicity of language, 
which Erne had shown. I soon began 
to see that he had great talents and very 
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great reading, but that, from his hermit- 
like life, his knowledge of his fellow- 
creatures was lower than Harry’s. 

He had got a bed, it appeared, at the 
Cadogan Hotel in Sloane Street, and I 
walked home with him. I was sur- 
prised, I remember, to find him, the 
young gentleman who had just put us 
so clearly right on what was an im- 
portant question to us, and of which 
we were in the deepest ignorance, asking 
the most simple questions about the 
things in the shop-windows and the 
people in the streets—what the things 
(such common things as bladders of 
lard and barrels of size) were used for, 
and what they cost? The costermongers 
were a great source of attraction to him, 
for the King’s Road that night was 
nearly as full of them as the New Cut. 
‘See here, Jim,” he said; “here is a 
man with a barrow full of the common 
murex ; do they eat them?” I replied 
that we ate them with vinegar, and 
called them whelks. Periwinkles he 
knew, and recognised as old friends, 
but tripe was a sealed book to him. I 
felt such an ox-like content agd com- 
placency in hearing his voice an having 
him near me, that we might have gone 
on examining this world, so wonderfully 
new to him, until it was too late to get 
into his hotel ; but he luckily thought 
of it in time. I, remembering the 
remarks of a ribald station-master on 


_@ former occasion, did not go within 


reach of the hotel-lights. We parted 
affectionately, and so ended his second 
visit. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ERNE AND REUBEN. 


Tue next morning my father and I 
were informed that Mr. Compton would 
be glad to speak to us; and, on going 
indoors, there he was, as comfortable and 
as neat as ever. 

“‘ Well, Burton,” he said, cheerily, 
“how does the world use you? As 


‘ you deserve apparently, for you haven't 


grown older this fifteen years.” 
My father laughed, and said, “ Better, 
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he was afeared. His deservings weren't 
much. And how was Mr. Compton ?” 

“Well, thankee. Anything in my 
way? Any breach of patent, eh? Re- 
member me when your fortune’s made. 
What a hulking great fellow Jim is 
getting! What do you give him to eat, 
hey, to make him grow so?” 

My father was delighted to give any 
information to his old friend. He began 
to say that sometimes T had one thing 
and sometimes another— maybe, one 
day beef and another mutton. “ Jints, 
you understand,” said my father; “none 
of your kag-mag and skewer bits—” 

“ And a pretty good lot of both, I'll 
be bound. Was Erne here last night, 
Jim ?” 

You might have knocked me down 
with a feather. I had not the wildest 
notion that Mr. Compton, a very old 
acquaintance of my father, knew any- 
thing about the Hillyars. I said, “ Yes.” 

“Tam very glad to hear it,” he said. 
“ There’s a devil of a row about him at 
home. I hope he has gone back.” 

I said that he was gone back. 

My gather said, “Look here, Mr. 
Compton. I cannot say how glad I am 
you came to-day, of all men. I and my 
wife are in great trouble about Master 
Erne and his visits, and we don’t rightly 
know what to do.” 

“T am in trouble also about the boy,” 
said Mr. Compton ; “but I do know what 
to do.” 

“So sure am I of that, sir,” said my 
father, “that I was going to look you 
up, and ask your advice.” 

“ And I came down to consult with 
you ; and so here we are. How much 
does Jem know about all this ?” 

“ A good deal,” said my father ; “and, 
if you please, I should wish him to know 
everything.” 

“Very well, then,” continued Mr. 
Compton, “I will speak before him as 
if he was not here. You know this 
young gentleman has not been brought 
up in an ordinary way—that he knows 
nothing of the world ; consequently I 
was terribly frightened as to where he 
might have run away to. When he told 
me where he had heen, I was easy in 
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my mind, but determined to come and 
speak to you, whom I have known from 
a child. What I ask you is, Encourage 
him here, Burton and Jim, but don’t let 
any one else get hold of him. He can 
get nothing but good in your house, I 
know. By what strange fatality he 
selected your family to visit, I cannot 
conceive. It was a merciful accident.” 
I told him about the yellow water- 
lilies. j 

“Hah,” he said, “that removes the 
wonder of it. Now about. his father.” 

“T should think,” said my father, 
“that Sir George would hardly let him 
come here, after hearing our name ?” 

“He does not know that you are any 
connexion with our old friend Samuel. 
I don’t see why we should tell him—I 
don’t, indeed. It is much better to let 
bygones be bygones.” 

“Do you know that Ais son lives with 
us now ?” 

“Yes. You mean Reuben. 
he going on?” 

“ Capital—as steady and as respectable 
as possible.” 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Compton, 
“for his sake we should not be too com- 
municative. Sir George knows nothing 
of you. He only knows your name 
from my father’s having unfortunately 
recommended Samuel to him. I think, 
if you will take my advice, we will keep 
our counsel, Good-bye, old friend.” 

Mr. Compton and my father were 
playfellows. The two families came 
from the same village in Kent, and Mr. 
Compton had, unfortunately, recom- 
mended Samuel Burton to Sir George 
Hillyar. 

Three days afterwards Erne came in, 
radiant. “ It was all right,” he said; 
‘he was to come whenever he could 
get away.” 

“ We had an awful row though,” he 
continued ; “I got old Compton to come 
home with me. ‘ Where have you been, 


How is 


sir?’ my father said in an awful voice, 
and I said I had been seeing my friends, 
the Burtons, who were blacksmiths—at 
least, all of them except the women and 
children—in Church Place, Chelsea. 
He stormed out that, if I must go 
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and herd with blackguards, I might 
choose some of a less unlucky name, 
and frequent a less unlucky house. I 
said I didn’t name them, and that there- 
fore that part of, the argument was dis- 
posed of ; and that, as for being black- 
guards, they were far superior in every 
point to any family I had ever seen ; 
and that their rank in life was as high 
as that of my mother, and therefore 
high enough for me. He stood aghast 
at my audacity, and old Compton came 
to my assistance. He told me afterwards 
that I had showed magnificent powers 
of debate, but that I must be careful 
not to get a habit of hard-hitting—Lord 
knows what he meant. He told my 
father that these Burtons were really 
everything that was desirable, and went 
on no end about you. Then I told 
him that had his own sanction for my 
proceedings, for that he himself had 
given me leave tomake your acquaintance. 
He did not know that it was you I had 
been to see, and was mollified somewhat. 
I was ordered to leave the room. When 
I came back again, I just got the tail of 
the storm, which was followed by sun- 
shine. To tell you the truth, he came 
to much easier than I liked. But here 
we are, at all events.” 

We sat and talked together for a 
short time ; and, while we were talking, 
Reuben camein. Erne was sitting with 
his back towards the door; Reuben 
advanced towards the fire from behind 
him, and, seeing a young gentleman 
present, took off his cap and smoothed 
his hair. How well I can remember 
those two faces together. The contrast 
between them impressed me in a vague 
sort of way even then; I could not 
have told you why at that time, though 
I might now. Men who only get edu- 
cated somewhat late in life, like myself, 
receive impressions and recognise facts, 
for which they find no reason till long 
after: so those two faces, so close to- 
gether, puzzled me even then for an 
instant, for there was a certain similarity 
of expression, though probably none in 
feature. There was a look of reckless 
audacity in both faces—highly refined 
in that of Erne, and degenerating into 


mere devil-may-care, cockney impudence 
in that of Reuben. Joe, who was with 
me, remarked that night in bed, that 
either of them, if tied up too tight, would . 
break bounds and become lawless. That 
was true enough, but I saw more than 
that. Among other things, I saw that 
there was far more determination in 
Erne’s beautiful set mouth than in the 
ever-shifting lips of my cousin Reuben, 
I also saw another something, to which, 
at that time, I could give no name. 

Reuben came and leant against the 
fireplace, and I introduced him. Erne 
immediately shook hands and made 
friends. We had not settled to talk 
when Emma came in, and, after a kind 
greeting between Erne and her, sat 
down and began her work. 

“You're a waterman, are you not, 
Reuben ?” said Erne. 

Reuben was proud to say he was a 
full waterman. 

“Tt is too good luck to contemplate,” 
said Erne ; “ but we want a waterman, in 
our new place at Kew, to look after 
boats and attend me when I bathe, 
to see I don’t drown myself. I suppose 
you wouldn’t—eh ? 

Reuben seemed to think he would 
rather like it. He looked at Emma. 

“Just what I mean,” said Erne. 
“ What do you say, Emma ?” 

Emma looked steadily at Reuben, 
and said quietly : 

“Tfit suits Reuben, sir, I can answer 
for him. Answer for him in every way. 
Tell me, Reuben. Can I answer for you?” 

Reuben set his mouth almost as 
steadily as Erne’s, and said she might 
answer for him. 

“Then will you come?” said Erne, 
“That will be capital. Don’t you 
think it will be glorious, Emma?” 

“T think it will be very nice, sir. 
It will be another link between you 
and my brother.” 

“ And between myself and you.” 

“That is true also,” said Emma 
“ And I cannot tell you how glad I am 
of that, because I like you so very, very 
much. Next to Jim, and Joe, and 
Reuben, I think I like you better than 
any boy I know.” 











CHAPTER XVIII. 


JAMES BURTON'S STORY: REUBEN AND 
SIR GEORGE HILLYAR. 


Gowpen hours, which can never come 
back any more. Hours as peaceful and 
happy as the close of a summer Sab- 
bath, among dark whispering elm-woods, 
or on quiet downs, aloft above the mur- 
muring village. Was it on that evening 
only, or was it on many similar evenings, 
that we all sat together, in a twilight 
which seemed to last for hours, before 
the fire, talking quietly together? Why, 
when at this distance of time I recall 
those gatherings before the fire, in the 
quaint draughty old room, do I always 
think of such things as these !—of dim, 
vast cathedrals, when “the service is 
over, and the last echoes of the organ 
seem still rambling in the roof, trying 
to break away after their fellows to- 
wards heaven—of quiet bays between 
lofty chalk headlands, where one lies 
and basks the long summer day before 
the gently murmuring surf—of very 
quiet old churches, where the monu- 
ments of the dead are crowded thick 
together, and the afternoon sun slopes 
in on the kneeling and lying effigies 
of men who have done their part in the 
great English work, and are waiting, 
without care, without anxiety, for their 
wages? Why does my rambling fancy, 
. on these occasions, ever come back again 
to the long series of peaceful and quiet 
images—to crimson sunsets during a 
calm in mid ocean—to high green capes, 
seen from the sea, the sides of whose 
long-drawn valleys are ribbed with 
grey rocks—to curtains of purple dolo- 
mite, seen from miles away across the 
yellow plain, cut in the centre by a 
silver waterfall—to greaticebergs floating 
on the calm blue sea—to everything, in 
short, which I have seen in my life 
which speaks of peace? And why, again, 
do I always come at last to the wild 
dim blue promontory, whose wrinkled 
downs are half obscured by clouds of 
wind-driven spray ? 

How many of these evenings were 
there? There must have been a great 
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many, because I remember that Reuben 
came home for the winter one dead 
drear November night, and Erne accom- 
panied him and stayed for an hour. I 
cannot say how long they lasted. A 
year or two, first and last. 

What arose out of them that is 
noticeable is soon told. In the first 
place, this period constituted a new era 
in Joe’s life. Erne’s books and Erne’s 
knowledge and assistance were at his 
service, and he soon, as Erne told me, 
began to bid fair to be a distinguished 
scholar. ‘ He not only had perseverance 
and memory, but genius also,” said Erne. 
“ He sees the meaning of a thing quicker 
than Ido. Joe is far cleverer than L” 

At first I had been a little anxious 
about one thing, though I have never 
named my anxiety to any one. I was 
afraid lest Reuben should become jealous 
of Erne, and stay away from us. It was 
not so. Reuben grew devoted to Erne, 
and seemed pleased with his admiration 
of Emma. I began to see that Emma’s 
influence over Reuben, great as it was, 
arose more from a sincere respect and 
esteem on his part than anything else. 
I was therefore glad to find that nothing 
was likely to interfere with it. As for 
Erne, he had fallen most deeply in love 
with her, and I had seen it from the 
beginning. 

I, for my part, in my simplicity, could 
see no harminthat. In fact, it seemed 
to me an absolutely perfect arrangement 
that these two should pass their lives in 
a fool’s paradise together. As for my 
father and mother, they looked on us 
all as a parcel of children, and nothing 
more ; and, besides, they both had the 
blindest confidence in Emma, child as 
she was. At all events, I will go bail 
that no two people ever lived less ca- 
pable of any design on Erne’s rank or 
property. I insult them by mentioning 
such a subject. 

Whether it was that I had repre- 
sented Sir George Hillyar to Reuben 
as a very terrible person, or whether it 
was that Reuben’s London assurance 
would not stand the test of the chilling 
atmosphere of the upper classes, I can- 
not say ; but Reuben was cowed. When 
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the time came for him to fulfil his en- 
gagement to go to Kew and take care 
of Sir George Hillyar’s boats, he grew 
anxious and fidgetty, and showed a 
strong tendency to back out of the 
whole business. 

“T say, Emma, old woman,” he said, 
the night before I was to go with him 
and introduce him, “I wish I was well 
out of this here.” 

“ Well out of what, Reuben dear?” 
said Emma.—* And nobody but the 
child and the two angels knew as the 
crossing-sweeper boy was gone to hea- 
ven ; but, when they got up there, he 
was a-waiting for ’em, just as the angel 
in blue had told the angel in pink silk 
and spangles he would be.” (This last was 
only the tail of some silly story which 
she had been telling the little ones ; it 
has nothing to do with the Plot). 

“Why, well out of going up to Kew, 
to look after these boats. The old co— 
gentleman, I should say, is a horrid old 
painted Mussulman. When he do go on 
the war-train, which is twenty-four hours 
a day—no allowance for meals—he is 
everlastingly a-digging up of his tommy- 
awk. All the servants is prematurely 
grey ; and,.if the flowers don’t blow on 
the very day set down in the gardening 
column of Bell’s Life, he’s down on the 
gardeners, till earthquakes and equinoc- 
tials is a fool to him.” 

“ Ain’t you talking nonsense, Reuben 
dear?” said Emma. 

“May be,” said Reuben, quietly. 
“But, by all accounts, he is the most 
exasperating bart as ever was since 
barts was, which was four years afore 
the first whycount married the heiress 
of the great cod liver-oil manufacturer 
at Battersea. It flew to his lower ex- 
tremities,” continued Reuben, looking 
in a comically defiant manner at Emma, 
and carefully putting the fire together ; 
“and he drank hisself to death with it. 
He died like a bus-horse, in consequence 
of the grease getting into his heels, 
Now !” 


“Have you quite done, Reuben ?” - 


asked Emma. 
Reuben said he had finished for the 
present. 
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“Then,” said Emma, “let me tell 
you that you are very foolish in preju- 
dicing yourself against this gentleman 
from what you have heard at the water- 
side, since he came to Kew. However, 
I am not altogether sorry, for you will 
find him quite different—quite different, 
I assure you.” 

It was bed-time, and we all moved 
upstairs together in a compact body, on 
account of Frank. That tiresome young 
monkey Harry, in an idle hour—when, as 
Dr. Watts tells us, Satan is ready to find 
employment—had told Frank that the 
Guy Fawkeses lived under the stairs, and 
had produced the most tiresome com- 
plications. The first we heard of it 
was one day when Frank was helping 
Fred downstairs. Fred was coming 
carefully down one step at a time, suck- 
ing his thumb the while, and holding 
on by Frank, when Frank suddenly 
gave a sharp squeal, and down the two 
came, fifteen stairs, on to the mat at 
the bottom. To show the extraordinary 
tricks which our imaginations play with 
us at times—to show, indeed, that Mind 
does sometimes triumph over Matter—I 
may mention that Frank (the soul of 
truth and honesty) declared positively 
that he had seen an arm clothed in blue 
cloth, with brass buttons at the| wrist, 
thrust itself through the banisters, and 
try to catch hold of hisleg. On observ- 
ing looks of incredulity, he added that 
the Hand of the Arm was full of brim- 
stone matches, and that he saw the 
straw coming out at its elbows. After 
this a strong escort was necessary every 
night, when he went to bed. He gene- 
rally preferred going up pick-a-back on 
Reuben’s broad shoulders, feeling pro- 
bably safer about the legs. 

How well I remember a little trait of 
character that night. Fred conceived 
it more manly to walk up to bed with- 
out the assistance even of Emma. When 
we were half-way up the great staircase, 
Reuben, carrying Frank, raised an alarm 
of Guy Fawkeses. We all rushed 
screaming and laughing up the stairs, 
and, when we gained the landing, and 
looked back, we saw that we had left 
Fred behind, in the midst of all the 
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dreadful peril which we had escaped. 
But the child toiled steadily and s'owly 
on after us, with a broad smile vi: his 
face, refusing to hurry himself for all 
the Guy Fawkeses in the world. When 
he got his Victoria Cross at Delhi for 
staying behind, that he might bring 
poor Lieutenant Tacks back on his 
shoulders, to die among English faces, 
I thought of this night on the stairs at 
Chelsea. He hurried no faster out of 
that terrible musketry fire in the nar- 
row street than he did from the Guy 
Fawkeses on the stairs. Among all 
Peel’s heroes, there was no greater hero 
than our big-headed Fred. The post- 
captain who has got Frederick Burton 
for his boatswain is an envied and 
lucky man to this day. 

Reuben, who had to toil upstairs to 
his lonely haunted room at the top of 
the house, asked me to come with him. 
Of course I went, though, great lubberly 
lad as I was, I remember having an in- 
distinct dread of coming down again 
by myself. 

There was a dull fire burning, and 
the great attic looked horribly ghostly ; 
and, as I sat before the fire, strange 
unearthly draughts seemed to come from 
the deserted and still more ghostly 
room beyond, which struck, now on this 
shoulder and now on that, with a chill, 
as if something was laying its hand on 
me. Reuben had lit a candle, but 
that did not make matters better, but a 
great deal worse ; for, when I looked at 
his face by the light of it, I saw that 
he looked wild and wan, and was ashy 


e. 

He took a letter from the pocket of his 
pea jacket, and burnt it. Before it was 
quite consumed he turned tome, and said: 

“Jim, Jim, dear old chap, you won’t 
desert me, will you, when it comes, and 
I can’t see or speak to Emma or the kids 
any more? You will go between us 
sometimes, and tell her and them that 
I am only stupid old Reuben, as loves 
’em well, by G—; and that I ain’t 
changed in spite of all ?” 

I was infinitely distressed. The fact 
is, that I loved my cousin Reuben— 
in a selfish way, of course. I had a 


certain quantity of rough, latent 
humour, but no power of expression. 
Reuben, on a mere hint from me of 
some gross incongruity, would spin out 
yard after yard of verbose, fantastic 
nonsense to the text which I had given 
him. He was necessary to me, and I 
was fond of him in consequence. 

“ Reuben, old boy,” I said, “Tl go 
to death with you. I'll never, never 
desert you, I tell you. If you have 
been led away, Reuben, why, you may 
be led back again.” I took his hand, 
and felt that I was as pale as he. “Is 
it—is it—anything that will take you 
for long, Rube? Shall you go abroad, 
Rube?” And here, like a young fool, 
I burst out crying. 

“ Lord bless his faithful heart !” said 
Reuben, in his old manner, “J haven’t 
been doing of nothink. But, Jim, what 
was it you said just now ?” 

I said, “ What did he mean? ‘that I 
could follow him to death’ ?” 

He said, “ Yes ; that is what I meant. 
And, Jim, old chap, it runs to that. Not 
for me, but for others. In my belief, 
Jim, it runs to that. Joe could tell us, 
but we musn’t ask Joe. Joe’s a chap 
as is rising fast, and musn’t be pulled 
down by other folk’s troubles. Lawyers 
could tell us—but, Lord love you, we 
musn’t ask no lawyers. We'd best know 
nothing about it than ask they. And 
you musn’t know nothing either ; only 
don’t desert me, old Jim.” 

I said again that I would not. And, 
if ever I kept my word, I kept that 
promise. 

“T know you won't,” he said, with 
that strange mixture of shrewdness, 
rough honour, and recklessness which 
one finds among Londoners; “but then, 
Jim, if you are true to me, you will 
have, may be, to know and not to know 

‘at one and the same time, to go with 
a guilty breast among the little ones, 
and before Emma. Better leave me, 
Jim ; better leave me while you can.” 

I declared I would not; but that I 
would stick by him and give him a 
good word when he wanted it. And 
then, at his solicitation, I stayed with 
him all night. Once he woke and cried 




















out that the barge had got too far down 
the river, and was drifting out to sea. 
Then that the corpses of all the people 
who had committed suicide on the 
bridges were rising up and looking at 
us. I slept but little after this, and 
was glad when morning dawned. 

But the next morning Reuben was as 
bright, as brisk, and as nonsensical as 
ever. He defied Emma. She ventured 
to hope that he would be steady, and 
not attend to every thing he heard 
about people without inquiry. He said 
he was obliged to her, and wouldn’t ; 
that he had left three or four pair of 
old boots upstairs, and, if she’d be good 
enough to send ’em to the beadle and 
get em darned, he’d thank her. The 
passion and earnestness of last night 
was all gone apparently. Nothing was 
to be got from him, even by Emma, but 
chaff and nonsense. The true London 
soul revolted from, and was ashamed of, 
the passion of last night. Even with 
me he seemed half ashamed and half 
captious. 

We were not very long in getting to 
Kew. Early as we were, the servants 
had to inform us that Sir George and 
Mr. Erne had gone out riding. - We 
waited in the servants’ hall, in and 
out of which grey-headed servants came 
now and then to look, it would seem, 
at the strange sight of two round young 
faces like ours. About nine o'clock, 
the butler came and asked us to come 
to prayers, and we went up into a great 
room, where breakfast was laid, and 
made the end of a long row of ser- 
vants, sitting with our backs against a 
great sideboard, while a grey-headed 
old gentleman read a very long prayer. 
The moment we were alone together 
Reuben, who was in a singularly ner- 
vous and insolent mood, objected to 
this prayer in language of his own, 
which I shall not repeat. He objected 
that three-quarters of it was consumed 
in conveying information to the Deity, 
concerning our own unworthiness and 
His manifold greatness and goodness ; 
and that altogether it was as utterly 
unlike the Lord’s Prayer or any of the 
Church prayers as need be. 
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I was very anxious about him. I 
dreaded the meeting between him and 
the terrible old baronet. I was glad 
when things came to a crisis We saw 
Sir George come riding across the park 
on a beautiful swift-stepping grey cob, 
accompanied by Erne on a great, nearly 
thorough-bred chestnut. They were 
talking merrily together and laughing. 
They were certainly a splendid couple, 
though Erne would have looked to 
better advantage on a smaller horse. 
They rode into the stable-yard, where 
we were instructed to wait for them, 
and dismounted. 

“That,” said Sir George Hillyar, ad- 
vancing and pointing sternly at me with 
his riding-whip, “is the boy Burton. 
I have seen him before.” 

This previous conviction was too 


damning to be resisted. I pleaded 
guilty. 

“ And that?” said he, turning almost 
fiercely upon Reuben. 


Erne stood amused, leaving us to 
fight our own battle. I said it was 
Rube. 

“Who?” said Sir George. 

“ Reuben, my cousin,” I said, “ that 
was come to take care of his honour’s 
boats.” 

Sir George looked at Reuben for full 
a minute without speaking, and then he 
said, “ Come here, you young monkey.” 

As Reuben approached, utterly puz- 
zled by this style of reception, I noticed 
a look of curiosity on Sir George's face. 
When Reuben stood before him, quick 
as light Sir George turned and looked 
at Erne for one second, and then looked 
at Reuben again. Steadily gazing at 
him, he pointed the handle of his 
riding-whip towards him, and said, 
“ Look here, sirrah, do you hear? You 
are to have fifteen shillings a week, and 
are to put three half-crowns in the 
savings’-bank. You are to get up at 
seven, to say your prayers, to clean the 
boats, and offer to help the gardener. 
If he is fool enough to accept your offer, 


. you may tell him that you weren’t hired 


to work in the garden. If Mr. Emme 
bathes, you are to row round and round 
him in a boat, and try to prevent his 
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drowning himself. If he does, you are 
to send a servant to me, informing me 
of the fact, and go for the drags. If 
such a casualty should occur, you are 
to consider your engagement as termi- 
nated that day week. I object to 
skittles, to potting at public-houses, and 
to running along the towing-path like 
a lunatic, bellowing at the idiots who 
row boat-races. Any conversation with 
my son Erne on the subjects of pigeon- 
shooting, pedestrianism, bagatelle, all- 
fours, toy-terriers, or Nonconformist 
doctrines, will lead to your immediate 
dismissal. Do you understand ?” 

I did not ; but Erne and Reuben did. 
They understood that the old man had 
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taken a fancy to Reuben, and was 
making fun. They both told me this, 
and of course I saw they were right at 
once. Still, I was puzzled at one thing 
more. Why, after he had turned away, 
did the old gentleman come back after 
a few steps, and lay his hands on 
Reuben’s shoulders, looking eagerly into 
his face? Could he see any likeness to 
his father—to the man who had used 
him so cruelly—to Samuel Burton? I 
could not think so. It must have been 
merely an old man’s fancy for Reuben’s 
handsome, merry countenance ; for Sir 
George pushed him away with a smile, 
and bade him go about his business. 
To be continued. 
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LETTER IX.—BRITISH TEMPER TOWARDS INDIA, BEFORE, DURING, AND 
SINCE THE MUTINY. 


Caucurra, May 11, 1863. 

Dear Stuxivs,—I lately read through 
a file of the Friend of India, for 1836, 
with great pleasure, not unmingled with 
regret. The value of such a paper in 
these days would be incalculable. The 
tone of the articles indicated the exist- 
ence in Anglo-Indian society of a spirit 
which has passed away and left but 
faint traces. In those times the well- 
being of the Hindoo was the first and 
dearest care of our leading civilians. 
Their successors honestly do their duty 
by the native population ; but that duty 
is no longer a labour of love. Thirty 
years ago the education of the people of 
the country was the favourite subject 
of conversation in the best circles, and 
occupied the spare time of men who 
had little enough of that commodity. 
Hindoo history, Hindoo literature, Hin- 
doo social life, were discussed with 
inexhaustible ardour; and the hopes 
entertained concerning the future of the 
race were proportionate to the interest 
which it excited. Of course this feel- 
ing, like all that is noble and unselfish 
in the mind of man, partook of a strong 





dash of illusion. But the same may be 
said of every successive stage in the 
progress of knowledge and civilization. 
Philanthropists are a sanguine class ; 
and “it is well for them that they are 
so. The generation which was deter- 
mined to show that Englishmen came 
to India with other ends than that of 
making money, and swaggering about 
the “great Anglo-Saxon race,” might 
well be forgiven for over-rating the 
merits of Sanskrit poetry or the attain- 
ments of a Bengalee Bachelor of Arts. 
Once every week, Marshman, the editor 
of the Friend of India, would come 
down from Serampore for a conversa- 
tion with the Secretary to Bengal ; and 
the salutary fruits of this close under- 
standing between the executive power 
and the press were evident, both in the 
acts of the Government and the articles 
in the Friend. Public measures were 
dictated by a spirit of enlightened 
philosophy, and the suggestions and 
disquisitions in the journal were prac- 
tical and temperate, and acquired ad- 
ditional value from the fact that they 
were understood to represent the views 
of men in power. A noisy and en- 




















frequently 


thusiastic 
met to discuss the subject which was 
next their hearts. Of these men, some 
are still doing good work well, while 
others have passed away, leaving their 
mark more or less deeply impressed 


breakfast-party 


on their generation. There was Sir 
Edward Ryan, then Chief Justice of 
Bengal, now President of the Civil 
Service Commission, whose hearty ad- 
dress and kindly advice are among the 
most agreeable associations which a 
young civilian carries from the shores 
of England. I remember well, that, 
on emerging from his pleasant presence, 
I remarked in the hall a bust of Dwar- 
kanath Thakur, a Hindoo gentleman 
for whom Sir Edward entertained a 
strong regard. For our officers were 
then not ashamed to call a native by 
the name of “friend,” and would have 
been very much ashamed to talk of him 
by the appellation of “nigger,” even 
without the customary prefix. Then 
there was young Trevelyan, very vigorous 
and earnest, and very proud of “Dwarky” 
having eaten a mutton-chop in his 
house. When Sir Charles returned to 
Calcutta, after the lapse of five-and- 
twenty years, he was mobbed by Hin- 
doos, Mussulmans, and Parsees, with 
whom in old days he had hunted and 
travelled and disputed about Persian 
poetry and jurisprudence, and whom 
the most excellent Indophilus treated 
with a courtesy and familiarity which a 
young assistant-magistrate of modern 
days would scorn to show towards the 
proudest zemindar. There was young 
Colvin, whose destiny was to die sick 
and weary in the darkest hour of the 
great mutiny, at a time when his 
authority as governor of the North-West 
Provinces was confined to the space 
commanded by the guns of the fort of 
Agra: Sir Benjamin Malkin, an able 
judge and a ripe scholar, a man emi- 
nently distinguished “by public spirit, 
“ardent and disinterested, yet always 
“under the guidance of discretion :” 
Ress Mangles, who, when chairman of 
the Court of Directors during that 
eventful year 1857, could never be con- 
vinced that the mass of the population 
No. 52.—vot. 1x. 
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of India had been suddenly transformed 
into felons and rebels, preordained by 
Providence to afford food for powder 
and the gallows. Last, but not most 
silent, there was Macaulay, in high 
delight at finding himself in a country 
where so much was to be learned, keep- 
ing the company far on towards noon 
over the cold curries and empty tea- 
cups, until the consciousness of accumu- 
lating bones drove them one by one 
to their respective offices. Now-a-days 
such a reunion would be reviled in the 
local papers as a parcel of conspirators 
assembled to hatch dark plots against 
the English name, the planting interest, 
and the development of the resources 
of the country. Under the auspices of 
Lord Dalhousie, the harvest which had 
been sown by these men and those who 
thought with them was reaped in a 
series of wise and beneficent reforms. 
But during the reign of the next viceroy 
things took a fatal turn. 

At the commencement of 1857, hu- 
manity and philanthropy were the order 
of the day. We had just brought to 
an end the Russian war, which had 
been fought throughout in a spirit of 
generous chivalry, in spite of the efforts 
of those who endeavoured to turn a 
contest waged to preserve the balance 
of power into a murderous struggle of 
embittered nations. It was not many 
years since we had put down, in a 
cheery, off-hand style, an Irish rebel- 
lion, which would have furnished our 
forefathers with a welcome excuse for 
barbarous severity and prolonged and 
increased oppression. In 1798, the 
victorious Orangemen could not be in- 
duced to spare the lives of a parcel of 
clever schoolboys, who talked a little 
too much about Brian Boru, and Har- 
modius, and Aristogiton. In 1848 we 
éransported the leader of the revolt for 
a few years, rather because we did not 
know what else to do with him, than 
from any desire to make him suffer for 
his presumption. When Smith O’Brien 


- was sentenced to be hanged, drawn, and 


quartered, any one who knew the temper 

of the nation was perfectly aware that 

the value of the life of the condemned 
U 
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rebel, in an annuity office, was as good 
as that of any other man of his age in 
the three kingdoms. 

Then came the tidings of the out- 
break at Meerut; of the massacre at 
Delhi. The first impression produced 
by the intelligence was curiosity mingled 
with pity, and surprise that any in- 
teresting thing could come out of India. 
But as every mail brought a fresh story 
of horror and disaster, a significant 
change came over the face of society. 
If the sympathy and indignation in- 
spired by an outrage is intense in pro- 
portion to the faculty of suffering in 
the victim, here was a case in which 
indignation and sympathy could know 
no bounds ; for the victims belonged to 
the most refined and enlightened class 
of the first nation in the world. Ladies, 
bred and nurtured amidst all that wealth 
and affection could afford, were dragged 
along, under a June sun, in the ranks 
of the mutineers, in hourly expectation, 
and soon in hourly hope, of death. 
Officers, who had been trained to the 
duties of government by the best edu- 
cation which the mother-country could 
supply, judges, magistrates, men of 
science, men of letters, were pelted to 
death with brickbats, or hung, amidst 
shouts of laughter, after a mock trial. 
Then from the lowest depths of our 
nature emerged those sombre, ill-omened 
instincts, of whose very existence we 
had ceased to be aware. Intense com- 
passion, intense wrath, the injured pride 
of a great nation—those combative pro- 
pensities against which Mr. Bright has 
so often testified in vain—surged in 
upon the agitated community. It was 
tacitly acknowledged that mercy, charity, 
the dignity and sacredness of human 
life—those great principles which, at 
ordinary times, are recognised as eter- 
nally true—must be put aside till our 
sway was restored and our name avenged. 
It is well that nations, as men, should 
pray to be delivered from temptation. 
Two years of civil war have changed 
the people who boasted themselves to 
be ahead of the universe in the march 
of progress, into a society of combatants, 
without habeas corpus, or free-trade, or 
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decency, or self-respect, or gold, or a 
single friend and admirer, except some 
ignorant mechanics, and a few men of 
thought, who have pinned their repu- 
tation to the cause of the United States. 
Two months of Nana Sabib brought 
about an effect on the English character 
at the recollection of which Englishmen 
at home have already learned to blush, 
but the lamentable consequences of 
which will be felt in India for genera- 
tions yet unborn or unthought of. 

Who does not remember those days, 
when a favourite amusement on a wet 
afternoon, for a party in a country 
house, was to sit on and about the 
billiard-table devising tortures for the 
Nana; when the palm was given to 
that ingenious gentleman who proposed 
that he should be forced, first, to swallow 
a tumbler of water in which all the 
blue papers in a seidlitz-powder box had 
been emptied, and then a tumbler with 
the contents of all the white papers in 
a state of solution? when every one 
chuckled to hear how General Neill 
had forced high Brahmans to sweep up 
the blood of the Europeans murdered 
at Cawnpore, and then strung them in 
a row, without giving them the time 
requisite for the rites of purification ? 
It is singular that he imitated in every 
particular the conduct of Telemachus 
towards the maid-servants who had lent 
too kind an ear to those suitors who 
were content to fly at low game, with a 
view, I presume, to keep their hands in 
during the intervals of their more am- 
bitious courtship. Every one chuckled, 
with the exception of a certain evan- 
gelical paper, which remonstrated with 
the General for depriving these poor 
men of their chances of salvation! 
“Have you heard the news?” said a 
celebrated author to an acquaintance, as 
they stood together under the porch of 
the Atheneum. “The Sepoys have 
taken to inflicting the most exquisite 
cruelties upon the Sikhs, and the Sikhs 
in return swear that they will cut the 
throat of every Sepoy who comes in 
their way. These are the sort of tidings 
that now-a-days fill every heart in Eng- 
land with exultation and thankfulness.” 
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During the first debate at the Union 
Society, in my first term, an orator 
wound up with these remarkable words : 
“When the rebellion has been crushed 
“out from the Himalayas to Comorin ; 
“when every gibbet is red with blood ; 
“when every bayonet creaks beneath its 
“ghastly burden ;! when the ground in 
“front of every cannon is strewn with 
“rags, and flesh, and shattered bone ;— 
“then talk of mercy. Then you may 
“find some to listen. This is not the 
“time.” This peroration was received 
with a tumult of applause by an as- 
sembly whose temper is generally charac- 
terised by mild humanity, modified by 
an idolatrous attachment to the memory 
of Archbishop Laud. If you turn over 
the volume of Punch for the latter half 
of 1857, you will probably open on a 
picture representing a big female, with 
a helmet and a long sword, knocking 
about a black man, in appearance some- 
thing between a gorilla and a soldier in 
one of our West Indian regiments, who 
is standing over a dead woman and 
child. Two palm-trees in the back- 
ground mark the locality, and the whole 
production is labelled “Justice,” or 
“ Nemesis,” or “O God of Battles, steel 
my soldiers’ hearts!” What must have 
been the fury of the outburst which 
could transport to such lengths that 
good-natured and sensible periodical, 
which so admirably reflects the opinions 
of a good-natured and sensible nation ! 

Such was the feeling in England ; 
and, being such, it was only the 
faint shadow of the state of things in 
India. For out here men were in- 
fluenced, not only by pity and wrath, 
intensified by the immediate presence 
of the objects of those passions, but by 
shame, by the bitterness of bereavement 
and ruin, by an ever-present fear, by 
the consciousness of an awful risk which 
they had barely escaped, and of innu- 
merable perils still to come. History 
shudders at the recollection of the terrible 
“Spanish fury” which desolated Antwerp 
in the days of William the Silent ; but 
the “English fury” was more terrible 
still. With the grim determination and 

1 Sic in orig. 
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the dogged pertinacity of their race, men 
went forth over the face of the land to 
shoot, and sabre, and hang, and blow 
from guns, till the work should be ac- 
complished. It was generally understood 
that no one would be called in question 
for having erred on the side of severity. 
Many a one of those good-humoured 
agreeable civilians with whom you canter 
along the course, or play billiards at the 
club, who are so forgiving when you 
revoke palpably and inexcusably, and so 
ready with their letters of introduction 
and offers of hospitality—many a one of 
them has witnessed strange scenes, and 
could tell strange tales. He could tell 
how he has ridden into some village in 
Shahabad or the Dooab, with a dozen 
troopers at his heels ; how he has called 
for a drink of milk, and taken his seat 
under a tree, pistol in hand, while his 
men ferreted out the fugitive mutineers 
who had found their way home to seek 
concealment and sustenance among their 
relations and neighbours; how very 
short a trial sufficed to convict those 
who were accused of housing and abet- 
ting the rebels ; and how, as he left for 
the next camping-ground, he pretended 
not to observe his followers stealing 
back to recover their picket-ropes. There 
is a degree of mutual terror which almost 
necessitates mutual extermination. At 
a time when the safety of India depended 
on the Punjab, and the safety of the 
Punjab hung on a single hair (and, 
thank God, that single hair was a strong 
one, for it was Sir John Lawrence), a 
native regiment quartered in that pro- 
vince, unable to resist the epidemic of 
sedition, mutinied and left the canton- 
ments. An energetic civil officer started 
off in pursuit with the slender force of 
sixty-six policemen, brought the muti- 
neers to bay, and, by a rare display of 
audacity and craft, captured them to a 
man. It is more easy to blame what 
followed than to say how he should have 
acted under the circumstances. It would 
have been madness to send off a compact 


“and numerous force with tickets of leave 


to recruit the rebel garrison of Delhi. 

At the same time, Sir Joshua Jebb him- 

self would have hesitated before he 
v2 
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undertook to guard a battalion of regular 
troops with a handful of native police- 
men, who were themselves at that 
moment on the eve of an outbreak. 
One course remained. There is a closer 
prison than a Government jail : a surer 
sentry than a Punjabee chokedar. 

When first I came out there were two 
gentlemen here who were considered the 
most welcome addition to Calcuttasociety. 
One was a jolly comical-looking chap, an 
excellent officer, and a capital man for a 
small dinner-party. The other was most 
refined and intelligent, with a remark- 
ably courteous and winning address. It 
was said that these two had hung more 
people than any other men in India. 
The jolly fellow was supposed to have 
been somewhat too indiscriminate in his 
choice of subjects, while it was generally 
allowed that the other had turned off no 
one who did not richly deserve it. Mr. 
Hume, of Etawah, who was blamed by 
many for excess of leniency, but who so 
bore himself that no one could blame 
him for want of courage, distinguished 
himself by keeping down the number of 
executions in his district to seven, and 
by granting the culprits a fair trial. 
These he treated with fatherly tender- 
ness, for he invented a patent drop for 
their benefit; so that men prayed— 
first, that they might be tried by Mr. 
Hume, and next, that, if found guilty, 
they might be hanged by him. One 
morning I was lounging in the room of 
a very good friend of mine, one of the 
youngest captains in the army, who went 
through as much rough-and-tumble 
fighting as could be squeezed into twelve 
months, and who came out of the busi- 
ness with the reputation of being a first- 
rate cavalry officer. We were overhaul- 
ing his collection of guns, trying the 
locks, and criticizing the grooving, as 
men do on such occasions, when I re- 
marked, suspended in the place of 

honour, an archaic rickety revolver, and 
an old cut-and-thrust sword, with a bright 
notched blade, and a well-worn leathern 
handle. Those were not holiday weapons. 
Once, when charging a couple of hun- 
dred of the famous Dinapore mutineers, 
he left that sword in the body of a 





sepoy. While dismounting to recover 
it he was separated from his squadron, 
and surrounded by a party of desperate 
Pandies, who, being perfectly aware that 
their last hour was come, were desirous 
of opening to themselves the gates of 
the celestial Zenana by the sacrifice of so 
redoubteda Sahib. My friend sheltered 
himself as best he could behind his 
horse’s neck, and kept the assailants off 
with his revolver, till two faithful Pun- 
jabees galloped back to his assistance, 
Meanwhile, he had shot three men dead 
on the spot, each with a bullet through 
the brain. He took part in the pursuit 
of Coer Sing from Lucknow to the 
Ganges. On the night before that old 
warrior succeeded in passing the river, 
a picket was posted to keep watch upon 
the rebels, who were quartered in and 
near a populous village. From time to 
time the country-people came in with 
the intelligence that the enemy were 
still there, until their importunate desire 
to give information roused a suspicion 
that all was not right. We advanced 
cautiously, and found that Coer Sing 
had stolen away, and was already well 
on his road towards the ferry. After 
the affair had terminated in the escape of 
the mutineers, our commanding officer 
sent back his cavalry, with orders to 
take signal vengeance on the peasants 
whose treachery had foiled his carefully- 
concerted plan. The regiment sur- 
rounded the village, set the roofs on 
fire, looted the dwellings of what cloth 
and grain they contained, stripped the 
women of their bangles and anklets, and 
put all the males to the edge of the sword. 
This was only one among many like 
deeds, deeds of which every one approves 
at the time, but which afterwards no 
one cares to justify or to discusss. We 
little dream what a dire and grim signi- 
ficance is attached by many a widow and 
orphan in Oude or Bahar to the names 
of some who appear to us the mildest 
and most lovable of human beings. In 
the eyes of only too many Roman 
matrons Cesar was the most attractive 
and insinuating among the young swells 
of his day; whether amiability. and 
tenderness formed the leading features 
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of his character, as conceived by a 
Helvetian or a Nervian, may reasonably 
be doubted, 

Things had now come to a terrible 
pass. During the first weeks of the 
mutiny the murders were perpetrated by 
the “budzarts,” or black sheep, of the 
regiment, with a view to implicate their 
comrades beyond the hope of pardon ; 
to place between themselves and their 
former condition of life a gulf filled 
with English blood. Their scheme met 
with entire success. The minds of our 
countrymen were so agitated and dis- 
torted by anger and uneasiness, that even 
those battalions which remained true to 
their salt began to be apprehensive for 
their safety whenever they found them- 
selves in the same cantonment with 
European troops. In a station where 
this state of things existed, suspicion 
and dislike reigned supreme. The officers 
of the native corps slept in the European 
lines with loaded revolvers under their 
pillows ; the guns, unlimbered and 
charged to the muzzle with grape, faced 
the quarters of the sepoys; a strong 
force was at all times under arms, and 
the very air seemed heavy with an im- 
pending storm. Under such circum- 
stances an outbreak would have been 
regarded rather as a relief than as a 
misfortune. But if our people were 
anxious, the wouldn’t-be mutineers had 
far more reason to be nervous. On 
occasions of this description there is 
nothing which men so constantly under- 
rate as the terror which they themselves 
inspire in the breasts of others. During 
a town and gown row, I always used to 
think that the hostile column looked 
most formidable and impressive, while 
I was only too conscious that the fight- 
ing power of our own array was lament- 
ably defective. Who could depend on 
Screwington, who had descended by 
hebdomadal steps from the second to 
the sixth boat, until he finally retired 
into the illimitable? on Dufferly, who 
cried three weeks before he left school, 


when the fags mutinied and pelted him. 


with penny-rolls? on Timkins, who 
had never taken a walk a mile long since 
he spent the day at Shelford to escape 


‘other. 
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being condoled with after missing his 
scholarship? And yet the effect pro- 
duced on the imagination of the town 
by our onward charge was, doubtless, 
very demoralizing. A cloud of tall 
forms, in square caps and flowing gowns, 
bearing down through the fog, must 
test the courage of the hardiest Barn- 
well cooley, or the most vindictive college 
kitmudgar, burning to take out his un- 
paid wages in undergraduate gore. Once, 
or more than once, it befell that, when 
the suspected troops were ordered out 
to be disarmed or discharged, the loaded 
cannon, the lighted matches, the line of 
frowning white faces, proved too much 
for their nerves. Convinced that they 
had been assembled to be butchered, the 
poor devils broke and took to their heels, 
under a crashing fire of shrapnel and 
canister. By the time it came to this, 
the only chance of existence for the one 
party lay in the utter destruction of the 
Quarter was not given, and, in- 
deed, hardly could be said to be worth 
the asking. An Englishman knew well 
that, though one set of Pandies were to 
spare his life, the next lot who came 
across him would cut his throat ; and a 
sepoy knew well that, if his captors took 
the trouble to drag him about in their 
train for a few days, the magistrate at 
the first station on the road would in- 
fallibly hang him before the officer in 
command of the party had finished his 
dinner. 

The presence of a military officer, 
however, seldom afforded much comfort 
toa prisoner. None of their persecutors 
were so dreaded by the natives as the 
royal troops lately arrived from England. 
No civilian armed with the thunderbolts 
of the law, able to ascertain at a glance 
whether the culprit was a pensioned 
sepoy, @ Mahommedan fanatic, or a 
peaceable cultivator, was half so terrible 
a judge as a beardless subaltern, fresh 
from the depédt at Chatham, whose ex- 
perience of the population was summed 
up in the statements that “niggers were 
all blasted liars,” and that, “when a 
feller said he was a ryot, he was sure to 
be the greatest scoundrel unhung;” a 
distinction which he was not likely long 
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toretain. The knowledge of the servants 
of the Company was far less formid- 
able than the ignorance of the ser- 
vants of the Crown. No Sikh burning 
to avenge Aliwal and Sobraon on the 
revolted mercenaries who had been used 
by the Feringhees as tools to accomplish 
the humiliation of his race, inspired 
such horror in the souls of the village 
people, as the British private who saw 
a probable murderer, and an undoubted 
subject for “loot,” in every “ Moor” 
who came in his way—for in those days 
the rank and file of our army always 
spoke of the inhabitants of India by the 
appellation of “Moors.” As the men 
landed at Bombay, they expressed vexa- 
tion and disappointment at not being 
allowed to go in at the Moors who were 
taking their siesta upon the beach. They 
had been brought all the way from 
England to kill Moors, and why should 
they not begin at once? One Moor in 
the hand was worth two in the bush, or 
rather the jungle. At one time it be- 
came necessary to double the guards at 
Fort William, in order to prevent the 
soldiers from sallying forth at night to 
avenge the atrocities committed in Oude 
and Rohilcund, upon the sycees of Chow- 
ringhee, and the palkee-bearers of the 
China-bazaar, A corporal, who had 
travelled up with a party from Bombay 
to join his regiment in the field, on 
his arrival at head-quarters reported that 
in the course of the journey a mutiny 
had taken place among the bullock- 
drivers. On inquiry, it appeared that 
the hero of the affair was an honest 
fellow, who had disembarked with his 
head full of the Nana and the fatal well. 
His story was simple :—“I seed two 
“ Moors talking ina cart. Presently I 
“ heard one of ’em say ‘Cawnpore.’ I 
“ knowed what that meant ; so I fetched 
“Tom Walker, and he heard ’em say 
“*Cawnpore, and he knowed what 
“that meant. So we polished ’em both 
‘ off.” 

At Buxar, which, you may remember, 
is on the Ganges, a little above Arrah, 
there lived a native, well known to all 
the residents by the name of “Coony 
Baboo,” who was employed by the 
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Government in a subordinate capacity. 
He was a Bengalee, and as such had 
just as much reason to be alarmed for 
his safety as any Englishman at the 
station. One day he was pursuing his 
avocation at a wharf on the river, armed 
with a pistol, which he kept to protect 
his life and property against the stray 
mutineers, and other vagrants, who 
swarmed in those troubled regions, when 
a steam-flat came up the stream carrying 
a detachment of English troops. The 
commanding officer sent a boat to com- 
municate with the authorities on shore. 
The crew, seeing a man who, to their 
eyes, presented a suspicious appearance, 
hanging about the jetty, took it into 
their heads that he might just as well 
hang on board their steamer, and accor- 
dingly seized him and searched his per- 
son. When the pistol came to light, 
they made no doubt but that he was a 
mutineer who had in some unaccount- 
able manner been delivered into their 
hands. They forthwith took him on 
board, where, after a short but satisfae- 
tory investigation, the poor Baboo was 
ordered for immediate execution. Hap- 
pily, in the nick of time, a civil officer 
appeared on the scene, who, when he 
saw the prisoner, exclaimed, “ Why, it 
is Coony Baboo! What are they 
doing to you, Coony?” It was with 
great difficulty that the captors could be 
induced to believe the assurances of the 
civilian, whom they evidently regarded 
as an emissary of Lord Canning, and a 
representative of that clemency policy 
which was the bugbear of the day. 

At a place hundreds of miles distant 
from the seat of war, some brinjarries, or 
corn-dealers, came into the camp of a 
regiment which had been a very short 
while in the country. The men on 
guard observed that the heads of the 
strangers were shaved, and knew by 
instinct that they must be sepoys. A 
hastily-constituted tribunal took cogni- 
zance of the matter, and called in a 
serjeant who had the reputation of a 
profound knowledge of India. Pleased 
at being consulted, he cocked his eye, 
and after due inspection, pronounced 
that the prisoners were undoubtedly 
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sepoys. A civilian, who was present, 
remonstrated most vehemently, but was 
answered with the prima facie, or rather 
primo capite argument, “ You see their 
heads are shaved! They must be 
sepoys.” At length his importunity 
prevailed, and the colonel ordered the 
soldiers to take the brinjarries to the 
outskirts of the camp and let them go. 
These orders were obeyed to the letter. 
The men were led beyond the tents, set 
free, and shot down as they ran away. 
The events of those times have left their 
trace in our military vocabulary. During 
the year and a half which followed the 
outbreak at Meerut, to “loot” and to 
“polish off” became household verbs in 
the British army. The sterling qualities 
of that army alone rescued it from utter 
demoralization. No other soldiers in 
the world could have preserved their 
self-respect amidst so fearful an ordeal. 
Eighteen months in such a school would 
have turned the French regiments into 
Zouaves, the Zouaves into Turcos, and 
the Turcos into cannibals. 

After all, however, the best hope of 
the miserable natives lay in the justice 
and moderation of official men. The 
stern and cold animosity of the civilians, 
the reckless and unscrupulous retribu- 
tion dealt out by the military, were as 
nothing to the rabid ferocity of the non- 
official community. These men had 
come to the shores of India for the sole 
purpose of making money. They were 
under no professional obligation of pro- 
viding for the prosperity and happiness 
of the population, and indeed were too 
apt to regard their dark fellow-subjects 
simply as tools for promoting their own 
ends. Now that their lives and fortunes 
were brought to the extreme of jeopardy, 
in consequence of a wide-spread and 
most formidable revolt of the despised 
race, their fury and hatred knew no 
measure. In one or two instances the 
Government was constrained by the 
pressure of circumstances to place power 
in the hands of men of this class. In 
a place where the outbreak had been’ 
accompanied by deeds of peculiar atro- 
city, some such persons were vested 
with authority. _The unhappy place was 
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delivered over to a Reign of Terror. 
Whatever misery could be inflicted by 
cupidity, private malice, and vulgar bar- 
barity, was endured to the full by the 
wretched natives. 

The tone of the press was horrible. 
Never did the ery for blood swell so 
loud as among these Christians and 
Englishmen in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The pages of those 
brutal and grotesque journals published 
by Hébert and Marat during the agony 
of the French Revolution, contained 
nothing that was not matched and sur- 
passed in the files of some Calcutta 
papers. Because the pampered Bengal 
sepoys had behaved like double-dyed 
rascals, therefore every Hindoo and 
Mussulman was a rebel, a traitor, a 
murderer ; therefore, we were to pray 
that all the population of India might 
have one neck, and that all the hemp 
in India might be twisted into one rope. 
It would be wearisome to quote speci- 
mens of the style of that day. Every 
column teemed with invectives which 
at the time seemed coarse and tedious, 
but which we must now pronounce to 
be wicked and blasphemous. For what 
could be more audacious than to assert 
that Providence had granted us a right 
to destroy a nation in our wrath !—to 
slay, and burn, and plunder, not in the 
cause of order and civilization, but in 
the name of our insatiable vengeance, 
and our imperial displeasure? The 
wise ruler, whose comprehensive and 
impartial judgment preserved him from 
the contagion of that fatal frenzy, was 
assailed with a storm of obloquy for 
which we should in vain seek a prece- 
dent in history. To read the news- 
papers of that day, you would believe 
that Lord Canning was at the bottom 
of the whole mutiny; that upon his 
head was the guilt of the horrors of 
Cawnpore and Allahabad ; that it was 
he who had passed round the chupatties 
and the lotahs, and spread the report 
that the Russ was marching down from 
the north to drive the English into the 
sea. After all, the crime charged against 
him was, not that he had hindered the 
butchery, but that his heart was not in 
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the work. No one had the face to say, 
or, at any rate, no one had the weakness 
to believe, that Lord Canning had par- 
doned any considerable number of con- 
demned rebels. His crying sin was this, 
that he took little or no pleasure in the 
extermination of the people whom he had 
been commissioned by his Sovereign to 
govern and protect. 

After Lord Canning, Sir John Peter 
Grant had the gratification of being the 
personage most profusely and fiercely 
maligned by the enemies of the native ; 
which honourable position he long re- 
tained, until of late Sir Charles Wood 
put in his claim, a claim which has been 
instantly and fully recognised. A cer- 
tain journal made the brilliant sugges- 
tion that Sir John Peter, had he dared, 
would very likely have released the 
sepoys whom General Neill had ordered 
for execution, and then proceeded to 
abuse him as if he had actually so done. 
This hypothetical case soon grew into a 
fact. It was stated positively in all 
quarters, that Sir John Peter Grant had 
set free the murderers of Cawnpore, 
with a bombastic proclamation, contain- 
ing the words “in virtue of my high 
authority,” an expression which at once 
discredited the story in the estimation 
of all who knew the man. Sir John 
and his high authority were reviled and 
ridiculed in the daily and weekly papers 
of England and India, in conversation, 
on the stage, and on the hustings. 
Meanwhile, with native laziness and 
good humour, he said nothing, and 
allowed the tempest to whistle about 
his ears without moving a muscle. At 
length the Home Government wrote out 
to the Governor-General, directing him 
to take cognisance of the affair; and he 
accordingly requested the accused party 
to explain how the matter stood. Then 
Sir John spoke out, and affirmed that 
the report was a pure fabrication ; that 
he never enlarged a single sepoy ; and 
that, had he desired to thwart General 
Neill, such interference would have 
been entirely out of his power. Here- 
upon, the press in general proceeded to 
make amends in a full and satisfactory 
manner. One newspaper, however, had 


no intention of letting him off so easily, 
and put forward an apology which was 
exquisitely characteristic, and which 
probably diverted the object quite as 
much as it was designed to vex him. 
The gist of it was, that Sir John had 
undoubtedly been falsely charged in 
this particular instance, but that he was 
such a confirmed and abandoned friend 
of the native as quite to deserve every- 
thing he had got, and that no contumely, 
whether rightly or wrongly bestowed 
on him, could by any possibility come 
amiss, 

And now who can wonder that among 
a generation which has gone through 
such a crisis philanthropy is somewhat 
at a discount? It is unjust to blame 
men who have lost their fortunes and 
friends and health in the desperate 
struggle, because the moment the victory 
is decided they cannot set to work heart 
and soul at concocting and promoting 
plans for the benefit of their conquered 
foe ! That struggle irresistibly reminded 
us that we were an imperial race, hold- 
ingour own on a conquered soil by dint of 
valour and foresight. Cantonments and 
arsenals, field batteries and breaching 
batteries seemed more essential to the 
government of the country than courts 
of law, normal schools, and agricultural 
exhibitions. The questions of the day 
were, not whether Sanskrit should be 
taught at the Presidency College, or to 
what extent the pure mathematics of 
Hindoo men of science were borrowed 
from European sources, but whether 
artillery might safely be posted at a 
station where no English cavalry were 
quartered, whether the advantages of 
massing troops at central points com- 
pensated for the sanitary dangers of 
that measure. As long as human nature 
remains what it is, men who have just 
made a great and successful effort will 
ask themselves whether they and theirs 
are not to profit by their exertions. 
Had we poured forth our blood like 
water in order that the children of 
sepoys might receive a better education 
than they would have obtained in the 
event of their fathers having overturned 
the British supremacy? In order that 
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the disaffected Rajpoots of Shahabad 
might reap the advantages of a more 
speedy and equitable administration of 
justice than they would have enjoyed 
under the rule of Coer Sing? What 
was England to gain in return for her 
millions of money and thousands of 
lives? Did she not merit some more 
substantial recompense for having re- 
covered India, than the privilege of 
governing the Indians in a spirit of 
wisdom and unselfishness? Echo and 
the planters answered “yes!” though 
equity and humanity steadily continued 
to assert that the events of 1857 and 
1858 had not altered a whit our position 
in India—that our reconquest could 
be justified in the sight of God and 
Europe only by the same conditions as 
had justified our original conquest. We 
must still govern the land in the interest 
of the inhabitants. We must still pro- 
vide them with everything that is essen- 
tial to their well-being and happiness. 
We must still pay rent and taxes, keep 
the roof tight and the drains open, or 
out we must turn as unprofitable and 
dishonest tenants. It is greatly to the 
creditof the civilians that they hearkened 
to the voice of equity and humanity. 
The nativescannot accuse their governors 
of neglect or injustice. They have no 
reason toregret having exchanged Munro 
and Elphinstone for Grant and Beadon. 
Most of our officers would do all and 
suffer all rather than betray their trust. 
Some have already done much, and 
suffered not a little. But the new order 
of things is not as the old. The chil- 
dren of the soil are no longer regarded 
with the lively interest, the credulous 
partiality of yore. Those are plants 
which do not flourish amidst the rank 
weéds and rushes, the sand and rubble 
that overspread the land which was 
lately submerged by the deluge of civil 
strife. Men cannot at will cast aside 
the recollection of those times when all 
was doubt and confusion and dismay ; 
when a great fear was their companion, 
day and night ; when the mother and- 
children were in sanctuary at the head- 
quarters of the division; when the 
husband worked with a loaded revolver 
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among his papers, a horse standing 
saddled in the stable, his feet resting 
upon a pair of saddle-bags crammed 
with his most valuable property. The 
distrust and dislike engendered by such 
an experience are too deeply rooted to 
be plucked up by an act of volition. 
Though the civilians do not allow the 
impressions left by the events of the 
mutiny to influence their opinions and 
their conduct, the case is far other with 
the non-official society. And here I 
may remark that there is some difficulty 
in finding an appellation for the mem- 
bers of that society. They themselves 
insist upon it that the civilians have 
given them the name of “ interlopers,” 
and grow extremely wroth over this 
imaginary grievance. I solemnly de- ~ 
clare that I never heard the word used 
in conversation by a civilian, and never 
saw it in print, except when it occurs 
in the effusions of the “interloping” 
party. On occasions, when they are 
very angry indeed, they will have it 
that they are called “adventurers.” 
Perhaps “settlers” is the least objec- 
tionable and most comprehensive title. 
Well, the European settlers in India 
speedily acquired that contempt for the 
Lengalees which it is a law of nature 
that the members of a conquering race 
should entertain for the subject popula- 
tion among whom they live. <As the 
Norman baron regarded the Saxon 
churl, as the Dutch boer regarded the 
Hottentot, so it was inevitable that the 
English planter should regard the ryot 
and the cooly. No one can estimate 
very highly the moral and intellectual 
qualities of people among whom he 
resides for the single purpose of turning 
them to pecuniary account. But in the 
course of time a new element was added 
to the feelings which the settler dis- 
played towards the Hinoo. Dislike 
appeared by the side of disdain. The 
Dutchman might treat the Hottentot as 
he pleased, without the interposition 
of government, as represented by as 
numerous and able body of public 
servants paid to protect and cherish 
the ancient population of the country. 
Front-de-Beeuf and Brian Bois de Guil- 
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bert did what was right in their own 
eyes, without fear of being charged with 
dacoity and abduction under the revised 
penal code before the civil and sessions 
judge of the district. But the English 
settler became aware that he must 
behave towards the Bengalee as towards 
a fellow-citizen and fellow-subject, or 
the local magistrate and the Supreme 
Court would know the reason why. 
This discovery did not raise his opinion 
of the natives, but caused him to look 
on them in the light of enemies, pos- 
sessed of rights and privileges whereto 
they had no just claim, and which, as 
time went on, they might be tempted 
to employ against him as weapons of 
annoyance. His state was much that 
“of a boy at school who is prevented by 
an wholesome dread of the monitors 
from fagging a stupid, cowardly fellow 
in the same bed-room with himself to 
the extent which the eternal fitness of 
things appears to him to demand—a 
position which is not caleulated to 
foster the most kindly sentiments of 
our nature. 

At the period of the mutiny the feel- 
ing of aversion was intensified into 
deadly hatred. For a season this hatred 
was shared by the entire mass of our 
countrymen. Invectives against the 
treacherous, blood-thirsty Mussulman, 
ironical sneers about the “mild Hin- 
doo,” were nuts alike to the civilian and 
the planter. The latter rejoiced to hear 
the world acknowledge that his esti- 
mate of the native had been correct 
throughout. But this glimpse of happi- 
ness was too bright to last. This sweet 
vision of a Utopia of rampant Angio- 
Saxons and “damned niggers” melted 
away as swiftly as it had arisen, and 
disclosed the stérn reality in all its 
horrid nakedness : a land flowing indeed 
with ghee and indigo, but peopled by a 
race of free peasants, possessed of an 
ancient interest in the soil, and by an 
oppressed and disheartened community 
of Englishmen, whose unnatural mother- 
country refused to recognise any distinc- 
tion in civic rights between a nigger 
doomed to everlasting torment and a 
white man in a state of salvation. At 
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home the reaction against a severe and 
retributive policy set in with irresistible 
strength. People fell to repenting their 
recent excesses, in sackcloth and ashes ; 
or, to speak more accurately, in pam- 
phlets and May meetings. The official 
society out here soon followed suit, and 
the unfortunate settler found himself 
in the plight of a colonial Abdiel, 
“ faithful only he” to the great princi- 
ples of the debasement of the native, 
the domination of the Anglo-Saxon, 
and the “development of the resources 
of India” into English pockets. Al- 
ways sore upon the question of the 
social and political condition of the 
native, he now became positively raw 
and festering. The events of the last 
few years have certainly not been of a 
nature to soothe his injured soul. His 
morbid detestation of the Bengalee, as 
displayed in the pages of the local 
journals, would be ludicrous, if there 
could be a ludicrous side to a pheno- 
menon so painful and ill-omened. One 
unfortunate correspondent, who hap- 
pened to make use of the expression, 
“ our native brethren,” was lately treated 
to a column of indignant remonstrance 
and ill-tempered satire. A certain great 
man, in answer to an affectionate address 
presented to him by a large number of 
wealthy and influential Hindoos, spoke 
of “the two great races” who occupy 
India, Next morning he was taken to 
task firmly but respectfully for having 
been weak enough to call the natives a 
“ great race,” and place them, by impli- 
cation, on an equality with Englishmen. 
As if this gentleman, in order to gratify 
the vanity and spite of any class in 
existence, would have chosen to insult 
a body of worthy men who had assem- 
bled to give him a mark of respect and 
devotion, by reminding them that they 
belonged to an inferior and subject 
people ! 

It is only natural that the protectors 
of the native should come in for as 
of odium. Though the great majority 
of planters live on the most cordial 
terms with the officials in their neigh- 
bourhood, it cannot be denied that the 
meneurs of the party have worked them- 
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selves up into a state of violent excite- 
ment against the very name of civilian. 
I said above that the events of the last 
few years have not been of a nature to 
calm the agitation of the public mind. 
In fact, from the day that law and 
order were restored throughout the land, 
one vexed question has followed another 
in swift and baneful succession. First 
came the great indigo row. Now, if you 
cannot touch pitch without being de- 
filed, you certainly cannot touch indigo 
without being made to look uncommon 
blue. Besides, I am not one of those 
who, like Mr. Kinglake, enjoy walking 
“ through fires placed under the crafty 
cinder ;” so I will confine myself to 
stating baldly that the ryots (excited, 
as some think, by the general up-turning 
of society occasioned by the rebellion) 
objected to grow indigo, on the ground 
that other crops paid them better. Then 
followed a good deal of confused and 
angry cross-fighting, in which, generally 
speaking, the civilians found themselves 
opposed to the planters—the most me- 
morable incident in the me/ée being the 
imprisonment of an English clergyman 
for libel, after a scene in court which 
recalled irresistibly the political trials 
of the seventeenth century. Close upon 
the heels of the indigo row came the 
rent dispute. Some planters, who at 
the same time were landholders, raised 
the rents of their tenantry, on the prin- 
ciple of doing what they liked with 
their own; while the civilians, as a 
class, maintained that the ryots had an 
undefined but undoubted right in the 
land, which had been confirmed by Act 
Ten of ’59. This complication was not 
calculated to throw oil on the troubled 
pools, or rather vats. When the mat- 
ter was laid before the Lord Chief 
Justice of Bengal, he decided broadly 
and roundly against the ryot ; a decision 
which, if carried into effect, would 
reduce millions upon millions of pea- 
sant proprietors to the condition of 
Irish cottier tenants, ground to the 
earth by a rack-rent, and a sense of. 
humiliating dependence without aim or 
hope. The civilian magistrates and 
judges, however, so arrange matters that 
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the planters have got very scant satis- 
faction from this decision of the Chief 
Justice. Then came the renewed de- 
mand for a criminal contract law, a sub- 
ject with regard to which a planter is 
as touchy as a Buckinghamshire farmer 
in the matter of Free Trade and Protec- 
tion. The modification of the resolu- 
tions concerning the sale of waste lands 
did not tend to heal the breach; and 
the ringleaders of the European settlers 
now regard the civilians as their sworn 
foes, and have firmly persuaded them- 
selves that, in their public acts, our 
officers are influenced by an inveterate 
hatred of all English capitalists and 
Zemindars. Read the following extracts 
from the writings of one of the shining 
lights of what he himself calls the 
“interloping” party :— 

“T feel compelled to protest against 
“the supineness on the part of inter- 
“ lopers, which has been permitting the 
“ Government, now, as formerly, under 
“the rule of the Traditional Poliey 
“ Party, to undo all that has been done, 
“ and to return by degrees to the state 
“ of things which prevailed before the 
“ mutinies. Not two years ago, inter- 
“ lopers had conquered and dismissed a 
“ lieutenant-governor, had overcome the 
“ prejudices which the governor-general 
“ had been imbibing for five years from 
“his civilian advisers, and had seen 
“their old enemy, Mr. Cecil Beadon, 
“introducing that horror of civilians, 
“a Contract Act, into the Legislative 
“Council. I shall not call to your 
“ recollection at present the minor cir- 
“ cumstances of their triumph, such as 
“the discomfiture of Mr. Seton-Karr 
“and others. Not two years ago inter- 
“lopers were in the zenith of their 
“ power ; but, having attained to that 
‘¢ proud eminence, they seemed to have 
“Jain down and slept there, till their 
“ old enemies, recovering, ventured to 
“ give them a shove, and sent them 
“down the hill much faster than they 
“ climbed it.” 

Then follows a jeremiad on the 
falling-off of Mr. Beadon, who appears 
to have “relapsed into the pure 
“ civilian which he had always been, 
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“ ouided by the principles and maxims 
“of civilianism, which had become 
“his second nature.” 
ever may be the second nature of that 
worthy successor of Sir John Peter 
Grant, his first nature is as noble and 
genial as any being on earth is blessed 
with. After this comes a description of 
“the civilian policy, which never dies, 
“but is handed down from one genera- 
“tion to another, more than a match for 
“the tactics of a society whose members 
“are ever changing, and whose leaders 
“are even now scattered, though but 
“such a short time has elapsed since 
“the date of their greatest victories ; 
“and Iam sorry to say that we have but 
“little chance of sceing them reunited, 
“or of seeing another band of men 
“fighting like them, until civilian mis- 
“rule again destroys a great industry, 
“or inflicts some unbearable oppression 
“upon a race which is but too long- 
“suffering.” And so on, and so on, 
usque ad nauseam. Thiere is plenty 
more of this to be had at the same 
shop. It is wearisome work, morning 
after morning wading through huge 
masses of balderdash, in which her 
Majesty's servants are held up to 
execration because they prevent one 
class of her subjects from oppressing 
and enslaving another class. 

The theory that the native is his 
equal in the eyes of the law is of itself 
sufficiently aggravating to the European 
settler ; but, when the occasion comes 
for that theory to be put in practice, 
when justice demands that one of our 
countrymen should be brought to ac- 
count for outrage or oppression, then 
class hatred breaks forth into a paroxysm 
of illogical fury ; then is the great Anglo- 
Saxon spirit neither to hold nor to bind ; 
then are the “English name,” and the 
“development of the resources of India,” 
unlimbered, and trundled out to over- 
awe the civilian magistrates and the 
judges of the High Court. It was bad 
enough not to be permitted to hang 
natives at discretion, but what if it 
came to hanging a member of the 
imperial race? Last year, one Rudd, 
who was in the service of a Mr. Jellicoe, 
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Happily, what-° 





was desired by his master to procure a 
sheep for the use of the household. He 
accordingly selected one from the flock 
of a shepherd of the name of Fazil, who 
objected to his choice, saying, “Sir, do 
not take the sheep; she is with young, 
and I will give you another.” To this 
piece of Indian perversity Rudd replied 
by carrying off the animal vi et armis, 
The owner followed him to the bunga- 
low, and appealed to Mr. Jellicoe, who, 
after hearing the story, gave back the 
sheep, and reproved his servant for his 
want of consideration. The weak and 
un-English behaviour of his master 
gave great offence to Rudd, whose 
righteous and Anglo-Saxon soul was 
vexed to such a point that he could 
vent his indignation by no milder mea- 
sure than that of pelting Fazil with 
stones, and kicking him in the loins— 
a proceeding which excited sympathy 
rather than surprise among the by- 
standers, who were probably acustomed 
to Rudd’s method of conducting a purely 
commercial transaction. Apparently 
imagining that enough had not been 
done to avenge the English name upon 
this insolent nigger, our countryman 
soon afterwards took a gun from the 
house and fired in the air, over Fazil’s 
head ; and then, having brought out 
another gun, shot the poor fellow 
through the back as he ran away. The 
murderer returned to the bungalow 
“very pale ;” a pallor which was much 
insisted on by his admirers as a proof of 
the kindliness of his disposition. His 
victim died soon after, and Rudd was 
put upon his trial, and overwhelmed by 
a mass of evidence, native and English, 
which could leave no doubt of his guilt 
on the minds of the most indulgent jury. 
Sir Charles Jackson (who, by the way, 
has never been forgiven for the part 
which he played on this occasion), in 
spite of his evident compassion for the 
prisoner, summed up like a true English 
judge who does not fear what man or 
the Calcutta press can do unto him. 
Rudd was convicted of wilful murder— 
murder all the more horrible from the 
wanton brutality which considered no 
punishment too severe for a native who 
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dared to have a voice in the disposal of 
his own property. 

Then the Bengal Hurkaru spoke out : 
“We discern signs that Calcutta will be 
“ stirred to its utmost depths in a day or 
“two, all classes and conditions of men 
“banding together for a common object, 
“to achieve the gain of a human life, an 
“existence which is forfeit to the public 
“strangler. Marvellous, indeed, is the 
“power of the instinct of mercy. 
“ Mightier and holier the wish to save 
“than the yearning to destroy.” And 
this was the very journal which. but 
three short years before cried the loudest 
and longest for blood, and yet more 
blood! which howled at Lord Canning 
as a traitor, because he displayed no 
marked satisfaction at the consciousness 
that more natives had been hung during 
his reign than under all the former 
Viceroys together! which called down 
fire from heaven upon every civilian 
who refused to degrade himself from a 
judge into a “ public strangler!” “ Mar- 
“-vellous indeed was the power of the 
“instinct of mercy” in the months that 
followed the mutiny. That quality, as 
far as the sepoys were concerned, was 
certainly strained uncommonly fine. The 
relation between the might and holiness 
of the wish to save and the yearning to 
destroy, in the year 1862, was exactly 
what it had been in the year 1857. This 
talk about “human life,” and “ marvel- 
lous instincts,” and “holy wishes,” ill 
became those who had so lately been the 
foremost to hound on the slayer. It 
would have been more honest to have 
refrained from these generalisations, and 
boldly to have declared that the sen- 
tence of the law must not be carried out 
because, villain as he might be, Rudd 
belonged to the Anglo-Saxon race— 
because the murdered man was no better 
than a damned nigger. 

When such was the state of feeling 
in the European community there was 
no difficulty in obtaining a vast number 
of signatures to a petition urging the 
Governor-General to commute the sen< 
tence. Naturally enough, the educated 
Hindoos, who had but just now been 
accustomed to see multitudes of inno- 
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cent natives hung simply because they 
were natives, were scandalised at the 
notion that a guilty Englishman must 
be spared, simply because he was an 
Englishman. One of these men ex- 
pressed the sentiments of his class in a 
temperate and well written article, con- 
taining the following passage :—“ If 
“the offender has deserved the extremo 
“penalty of the law, in the name of 
“justice and humanity let the forfeit 
“be extorted. Let blood be shed for 
“blood. To attempt in such a case to 
“ mitigate the punishment is to attempt 
“to pervert justice, to shake the staple 
“ foundations upon which society rests.” 
These expressions, in the eyes of the 
Hurkaru, savoured of blasphemy and 
ferocity, and called forth an invective, 
of which the following lines are a speci- 
men :—“ The editor is a sable Christian— 
“ one who has grafted upon the traditional 
“mildness of the Hindoo character the 
“charitable tendencies of the Gospel. 
“Christian Cali desires blood, and de- 
“nounces the immorality which would 
“afford a criminal the chance of sobbing 
“out his life in ignominy and pain.” 
What would this humane gentleman 
have said if Sir John Peter Grant, in 
virtue of his high authority, had packed 
off General Neill’s prisoners to “sob 
out their lives in ignominy and pain” 
on the shores of the Andamans? To 
my mind the writer had better have 
thought twice before he accused his 
neighbours of impiety. Another state- 
ment in the same columns is only saved 
from being revolting by its extreme 
absurdity :—“ The Mosaic dispensation 
“is dispensed with by the Christian 
“era. A mightier than Moses is Prince 
“of Justice.” Does this mean that it 
was under the Law that we hung ryots 
in 1857, and that in obedience to the 
Gospel we are to spare murderers in 
1862? Was the Mosaic dispensation 
in force during the mutiny, and was the 
Christian era coincident with the paci- 
fication of India? After puzzling over 
the matter for some time, I at length 
came to the conclusion that the writer 
was of opinion that the Mosaic dispen- 
sation went out with the old Company, 
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and that the Indian Council and the 
Evangelists came in together. 

The Governor-General, to his infinite 
credit, refused to use his prerogative of 
pardon, and, as a natural consequence, 
the people who had reviled Lord Can- 
ning for saving from the gallows one out 
of a thousand condemned natives, now 
reviled Lord Elgin for sending to the 
gallows a single Englishman. The 
Viceroy, however, was proof against 
that outcry, to which even the stern 
spirit of his predecessor at length 
yielded—a concession that produced 
such lamentable results during the last 
months of his otherwise spotless ad- 
ministration. So, finding that he was 
not likely to’ be frightened into com- 
pliance or repentance by any amount of 
bluster—conscious, too, that it was im- 
possible to deprive Sir Charles Wood of 
the honour of being the enemy par 
excellence of the English name, and 
invest Lord Elgin with that title on so 
short a notice—the votaries of Rudd 
changed their tack, and fell foul of the 
native community for having investi- 
gated the martyrdom of their saints. 

“ Give him” (the native) “an English 
* life. His forefathers offered up human 
“ sacrifices to ensure good harvests, and 
“ their descendants ask that the gallows 
“and the cord may aid in the same 
“* good work of promoting Bengalee hap- 
“ piness.” 

“The convict Rudd is to be hanged 
“in spite of the earnest prayers of more 
“than 3,000 people. Well, when the 
“ gods are to be propitiated, it is well 
“to have a victim at hand, and the 
“ offering will be all the more accept- 
“able if they are not angry at the 
“ moment of sacrifice. Rudd will die 
“ because he is an Englishman.” 

“We hesitate not to say that nine- 
“ tenths of those whe vote for the public 
“ strangling of the unhappy wretch have 
“ done so because if Rudd is not hanged 
“the native population will be dis- 
* satisfied. They will do injustice if 
“ the heavens threaten to fall.” 

And here occurs an _ interesting 
speculation. Why is a native always 
“polished off”? and an Englishman 
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“publicly strangled?” The operation 
is the same in both cases. 
Unfortunately, within the last few 
months, circumstances have taken place 
which have called forth those bad passions 
that had slept since the execution of 
Rudd. An English family, who ‘possess 
a large and thriving estate in the Delta 
of the Ganges, had long been desirous 
of purchasing a village which would 
have conveniently rounded off their 
property. The inhabitants, however, 
stoutly refused to sell. Theservantsof the 
disappointed landholders did their best 
to annoy and terrify these poor people 
into acquiescence. On one occasion 
they made an attack on the village, and 
got a sound thrashing for their pains, 
They were now irritated to such a 
degree that they resolved to take a 
signal revenge on these obstinate pea- 
sants, and especially on the head man 
of the place, a Bengalee Naboth, called, 
as far as I can remember, Raneemoollee. 
Be it observed that the employers of 
this pack of rascals had no cognizance 
whatever of these iniquitous proceed- 
ings. They are universally acknow- 
ledged to be kind-hearted, loyal English 
gentlemen. One night a strong force 
assailed the village, brutally ill-used 
the ryots, murdered Raneemoollee, and 
carried off two women of his family. It 
was strongly suspected that a young 
Irishman of the name of Dennis Hely 
had been the ringleader. He disappeared 
immediately after the affair, and the 
police long searched for him in vain. 
Now here was an occurrence which, 
one would think, should have stirred 
the compassion and indignation of every 
honest man in Bengal and Behar. Op- 
pression, violence, abduction, murder, 
brutal satellites, innocent peasants 
slaughtered for refusing to sell the 
homesteads of their fathers—no element 
of horror and villany was wanting. On 
what conditions do we hold India? 
What is the strongest plea by which we 
may justify our occupation of the country 
in the eyes of rival nations and impartial 
posterity? Surely, that we have en- 
throned order and the law where rapine 
and the sword once reigned supreme ; 
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that we have banished from the land, to 
the best of our power, the curse of bri- 
gandage and dacoity. But what gang of 
dacoits ever committed a more flagrant 
outrage than this atrocity, which had 
been perpetrated under the supposed 
instigation of one of our countrymen? 
The sin of Ahab and Jezebel was a trifle 
to it, for they, at any rate, preserved the 
forms of justice, and forbore to take the 
law into their own hands. Would not 
the first sentiment of every true English- 
man be profound pity, and an earnest 
desire that Hely might be brought to 
account, in order that if guilty he might 
expiate his crime, and if guiltless might 
establish his innocence, and wipe off a 
foul suspicion from the English name ? 
What, then, was the view of the sub- 
ject taken by the anti-native portion of 
the Calcutta press? What was the 
theme upon which they especially de- 
lighted to dwell? Pity for the sufferers ? 
No, indeed. Solicitude for the honour 
of our rule and nation? Far from “it. 
The fear lest Hely should be condemned 
by the machinations of the friends of 
the Hindoo, and the deduction that the 
Bengalees were damneder niggers than 
ever, occupied their thoughts so entirely, 
that no room was left for more noble or 
humane sentiments. Hely was at last 
secured, and put to trial on a charge 
such that no jury in the world would 
have conVicted him. Instead of indict- 
ing him as having been present at and 
engaged in a murderous riot, the prose- 
cutor undertook to prove that the fatal 
shot had been fired by the prisoner’s 
own hand. The hopeless confusion of 
a night attack, and the confusion, far 
more hopeless, of native evidence, would 
have prevented such a charge from being 
substantiated had the accused been ten 
times guilty. The jury declined to hear 
the defence, and at once returned a 
verdict in his favour. Then appeared a 
series of leading articles from which we 
have selected the following extract :— 
“The Conciliation Policy, Lord Can- 
“ning’s great stumbling-block and in- 
“ fatuation, pensively declined to cut the 
“cords which bound the victim to 
“the altar, lest the native population 
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“ should be baulked of the wished-for 
“immolation. Their instinctive anti- 
‘pathy to the Feringhee might, it is 
“ presumed, be dangerously excited with- 
“ out that sacrifice. An annual tragedy, 
“ with a European to do the death-scene, 
“is a capital contrivance for obviating 
“rebellion. The tranquilizing enter- 
“tainment can hardly now be discon- 
“tinued. Cerberus must have his sop, 
“ or the infernal regions will become in- 
“ tolerable from his hungry howlings.” 

Now I do not hesitate to brand the 
expression, “an annual tragedy,” as a 
foul mis-statement. From the columns 
of this very journal I learn that the last 
Englishman who suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law in Calcutta, was a 
soldier, who was executed as far back as 
1858 for the murder of a comrade and a 
countryman. Since Rudd, no European 
has died on the gallows. 

It is satisfactory to be enabled to 
add that on both these occasions the 
Englishman, though virulently “* Anglo- 
Saxon,” steadily maintained that party- 
spirit should not be allowed to interfere 
with the administration of justice. 

I have some thoughts of publishing 
a translation of the Odes of Horace 
adapted to the use of Indian readers. 
Here are three samples. If they meet 
your approbation I will set to work in 
earnest. 


Lrs. IIT. Car. 7, 


Quid fles, Asterié, quem tibi candidi 
Primo restituent vere Favonii? 


L 
My dear Miss White, forbear to weep 
Because the North-West breezes keep 
At anchor off Rangoon 
That youth who, richer by a lac, 
May safely be expected back 
Before the next monsoon. 


Il. 
Beneath his close mosquito nets, 
With love and prickly-heat he frets 
On Irawaddy’s water, 
Nor heeds a dame on board the ship, 
Who lets no fair occasion slip 
For praising up her daughter. 


III. 
She talks of maiden’s heart so true. 
And angry brothers six foot two 
Demanding satisfaction ; 
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And, as a last resource, throws out 
Hints very — about 
A breach-of-promise action. 


IV. 
She tells how Pickwick’s glance of fire 
Quailed ’neath an angry woman’s ire ; 
But let not that alarm ye ; 
He still remains as deaf as those 
Who govern India to the woes 
Of Bengal’s ill-used army. 


V. 
Fear not for him. But, thou, beware! 
"Tis whispered (though I hardly dare 
To credit the assertion), 
How very kind an ear you lend 
To some young Civil Service friend 
Who lately passed in Persian— 


VI 
Than whom no other wallah steers, 
With less excruciating fears, 
His buggy down the course ; 
Or chooses out a softer place, 
And with a more seductive grace 
Drops off a shying horse. 


Lis. IV. Car. 8 


Donarem pateras grataque commodus, 
Censorine, meis ara sodalibus, 


If all my “ woulds,” dear Jones, were changed 
to “coulds,” 

I'd deck thy ty with Europe goods ; ' 

With bronzes which the awe-struck Baboo 
stops 

To gape and stare at in Chowringhee shops ; 

With flagons such as either Ross has won 

In many a hard-fought match at Wimbledon ; 

With Brett’s chefs @euvre that Ruskins buy 
and praise 

Amidst the scorn of petulent R. A’s ; 

With Woolner’s busts which, in an anile huff, 

Our dons rejected, spite of Palgrave’s puff. 

Brave presents these, but how can I dispense 


ern, 
With some four hundred odd rupees per men- 
sem / 
One potent gift I boast, one treasure dear, 
The access to an editorial ear. 
Not  ~ portraits, frame and all com- 
plete, 
Nor yet ovations at his country-seat, 
Nor presentation swords, nor statues, shed 
Such deathless lustre round his glorious head, 
Who, when ’gainst fearful odds the English 


van 

Bore up the battle in the grim Redan, 

Undaunted, from the cloud of dust and flame, 

Straight back tocamp for reinforcements 
came, 
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As that small squad whom once the hero sent 

To pitch our Special Correspondent’s tent. 

What gives old Time the lie, and keeps alive 

In — mouths the mighty name of 

ve ; 

Preserves great Hastings from oblivion’s flood, 

And daubs poor 7 with perennial mud ? 

Why, just two articles in that review 

Where tawdry yellow strives with dirty blue. 

Ne’er will the man on whom the press has 
smiled 

Pine in collectorates remote and wild ; 

Tis not for him the beaten = to trudge, 

From sub-assistant up to Zillah judge ; 

And, when, persuaded by his wife to give her 

The best advice in London for her liver, 

He chooses a convenient month to start in, 

And hurries home to see Sir Ranald Martin, 

These magic words perchance may thrill his 


breast, 
“Sir Charles and Lady Mary Wood request 


Lis. I, Car. 11. 


Tu ne quesieris (scire nefas) quem mihi, quem 
tibi, 

Finem Di dederint, Leuconoé, nec Babylonios, 

Tentaris numeros. 


Matilda, will you ne’er have ceased apocalyptic 
summing, * 

And left the number of the beast to puzzle 
Dr. Cumming ? 

Tis vain to rack your charming brains about 
(confusion take her) 

The Babylonian Lament, the pretty dragon- 
breaker. 

What can’t be cured must be endured. Per- 
chance a gracious heaven 

May spare us till the fated year of eighteen 
sixty-seven.” 

Perchance Jove’s board of public works the 
dread decree has passed, “ 

And this cold season, with its joys, is doomed 
to be our last. 

Let’s to the supper-room again, though kit- 
mutgars may frown, 

And in Lord Elgin’s dry champagne wash all 
these tremors down : 

And book me for the fifteenth walse : there, 
just beneath my thumb ; 

No, not the next to that, my girl ; the next 
may never come. 


Yours ever, 
H. Broveuton. 


1 Sic Jovis interest optatis epulis. 

2 This is the date fixed by Dr. Cumming 
for the end of all things, including the sale of 
his books. 














A SON 


OF THE SOIL 


PART IV. 


CHAPTER X. 


Mr. Jorpan had invited a large party 
of people to meet the Dowager Coun- 
tess ; but the greatness of the leading 
light, which was to illustrate his house, 
had blinded him to the companion stars 
that were to tremble in her company. 
The principal people about had con- 
sented graciously to be reviewed by her 
ladyship who, once upon a time, had 
been a very great lady and fashionable 
potentate. A very little fashion counts 
for much on the shores of the Holy 
Loch, and the population was moved 
accordingly. But the young ladies, 
who accompanied the dowager, were 
less carefully provided for. When Miss 
Frankland, who was unquestionably the 
beauty of the party, cast a glance of 
careless but acute observation round 
her, after all the gentlemen had re- 
turned to the drawing-room, she saw 
nobody whom she cared to distinguish 
by her notice. Most of the men about 
had a flavour of conventionality in their 
talk, or their manner, or their whiskers. 
Most of them were rich, some of them were 
very well bred and well educated, though 
the saucy beauty could not perceive it ; 
but there was not an individual among 
them who moved her curiosity or her 
interest, except one who stood rather in 
the background, and whose eyes kept 
seeking her with wistful devotion. 
Colin had improved during the last 
year. He was younger than Miss 
Frankland, a fact of which she was 
aware, and he was at the age upon 
which a year tells mightily. Looking 
at him in the background, through 
‘clouds of complacent people who felt 
themselves Colin’s superiors, even an 
indifferent spectator might have distin- 
guished the tall youth, with those heaps 
of brown hair overshadowing the fore- 
head which might have been apostro- 
No. 52.—vob, 1x, 





phized as “ domed’ for thought” if any- 
body could have seen it; and in his 
eyes that gleam of things miraculous, 
that unconscious surprise and admira- 
tion which would have given a touch of 
poetry to the most commonplace coun- 
tenance. But Miss Matilda was not 
an indifferent spectator. She was 
fond of him in her way as women 
are fond of a man whom they never 
mean to love—fond of him as one is 
fond of the victim who consents 
to glorify one’s triumph. As _ she 
looked at him, and saw how he had 
improved, and perceived the faith- 
ful allegiance with which he watched 
every movement she made, the heart of 
the beauty was touched. Worship is 
sweet, even when it is only a country 
boy who bestows it—and perhaps this 
country boy might turn out a genius or 
a poet—not that Matilda cared much 
for genius or poetry, but she liked 
everything which bestows distinction, 
and was aware that in the lack of other 
titles, a little notability, even in society, 
might be obtained if one was brave, and 
knew how to manage it, by these means. 
And besides all this, honestly, and at 
the foundation, she was fond of Colin. 
When she had surveyed all the com- 
pany, and had made up her mind that 
there was nobody there in the least 
degree interesting, she held up her fan 
with a pretty gesture, calling him to 
her. The lad made his way through the 
assembly at that call with a smile and 
glow of exultation which it is impossible 
to describe. His face was lighted up 
with a kind of celestial intoxication. 
“Who is that very handsome young 
man ?” the Dowager Countess was moved 
to remark as he passed within her lady- 
ship's range of vision, which was limited, 
for Lady Hallamshire was, like most 
other people, shortsighted. “Oh, he 
is not a handsome young man, he is only 
x 
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the tutor,” said one of the ladies of the 
Holy Loch ; but, notwithstanding, she 
too looked after Colin, with aroused 
curiosity. “I suppose Matty Frankland 
must have met him in society,” said the 
dowager, who was the most comfortable 
of chaperones, and went on with her talk, 
turning her eyeglass round and towards 
her pretty charge. As for the young 
men, they stared at Colin with mingled 
consternation and wrath. What was he ? 
a fellow who had not a penny, a mere 
Scotch student, to be distinguished by 
the prettiest girl in the room? for the 
aspiring people about the Holy Loch, as 
well as in the other parts of Scotland, 
had come to entertain that contempt for 
the national universities and national 
scholarships which is so curious a feature 
in the present transition state of the 
country. If Colin had been an Oxford 
man the west-country people would have 
thought it quite natural, but a Scotch 
student did not impress them with any 
particular respect. 

“T’m so glad to meet you again!” 
said Matty, with the warmest cordiality, 
“but so surprised to see you here. What 
are you doing here ? why have you come 
away from that delicious Ramore, where 
Tam sure I should live for ever and ever 
if it were mine? What have you been 
doing with yourself all this time? 
Come and tell me all about it, and I 
do so want to know how everything is 
looking at that dear castle and in our 
favourite glen. Don’t you remember 
that darling glen behind the church, 
where we used to gather basketfuls of 
primroses—and all the lovely moors? 
I am dying to hear about everything 
and everybody. Do come and sit down 
here, and tell me all.” 

“Where shall I begin?” said Colin, 
who, utterly forgetful of his position, 
and all the humilities incumbent on 
him in such an exalted company, had 
instantly taken possession of the seat 
she pointed out to him, and had placed 
himself according to her orders directly 
between her and the company, shutting 
her into a corner. Miss Matty could 
see very well all that was going on in 
the drawing-room, but Colin had his 


back to the company, and had forgotten 
everything in the world except her face. 

“Oh, with yourself, of course,” said 
Matty. “I want to know all about it ; 
and, first of all, what are you doing 
among these sort of people?” the young 
lady continued, with a little more of 
her face towards the assembled multi- 
tude, some of whom were quite within 
hearing. 

“These sort of people have very 
litile to say to me,” said Colin, who 
suddenly felt himself elevated over 
their heads; “I am only the tutor ;” 
and the two foolish young creatures 
looked at each other, and laughed, as if 
Colin of Ramore had been a prince in dis- 
guise, and his tutorship an excellent joke. 

“Oh, you are only the tutor?” said 
Miss Matty—that is charming. Then 
one will be able to make all sorts of 
use of you. Everybody is allowed to 
maltreat a tutor. You will have to 
row us on the loch, and walk with us 
to the glen, and carry our cloaks, and 
generally conduct yourself as becomes a 
slave and vassal. As for me, I shall 
order you about with the greatest free- 
dom, and expect perfect obedience,” 
said the beauty, looking with her eyes 
full of laughter into Colin’s face. 

“ All that goes without saying,” said 
Colin, who did not like to commit 
himself to the French. “I almost 
think I have already proved my perfect 
allegiance.” 

“ Oh, you were only a boy last year,” 
said Miss Matty, with some evanescent 
change of colour, which looked like a 
blush to Colin’s delighted eyes. Now 
you are a man and a tutor, and we shall 
behave to you accordingly. How lovely 
that glen was last spring, to be sure,” 
continued the girl, with a little quite 
unconscious natural feeling; “do you 
remember the day when it rained, and 
we had to wait under the beeches, and 
when you imagined all sorts of things 
in the gathering of the shower? Do 
you write any poetry now? I want so 
much to see what you have been doing 
since,” said the siren, who, half-touched 
by nature in her own person, was still 
perfectly conscious of her power. 


. 
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“Since!” Colin repeated the word 
over to himself with a flugh of happiness 
which, perhaps, no such good in existence 
could have equalled. Poor boy! if he 
could but have known what had hap- 
pened “since” in Miss Matty’s expe- 
rience—but, fortunately, he had not the 
smallest idea what was involved in the 
season which the young lady had lately 
terminated, or in the brilliant winter cam- 
paign in the country, which had brought 
adorers in plenty, but nothing worthy of 
the beauty’s acceptance, to Miss Matty’s 
feet. Colin thought only of the bea- 
tific dreams, the faithful follies which 
had occupied his own juvenile imagina- 
tion “since.” As for the heroine her- 
self, she looked slightly confused to hear 
him repeat the word. She had meant 
it to produce its effect, but then she was 
thinking solely of a male creature of her 
own species, and not of a primitive, 
innocent soul like that which looked at 
her in a glow of young delight out of 
Colin’s eyes. She was used to be ad- 
mired and complimented, and humoured 
to the top of her bent, but she did not 
understand being believed in, and the 
new sensation somewhat fluttered and 
embarrassed the young woman of the 
world. She watched his look, as he 
replied to her, and thereby added double, 
though she did not mean it, to the effect 
of what she had said. 

“T never write poetry,” said Colin, 
*T wish I could—I know how I should 
use the gift ; but I have a few verses 
about somewhere, I suppose, like any- 
body else. Last spring I was almost 
persuaded I could do something better ; 
but that feeling lasts only so long as 
one’s inspiration lasts,” said the youth, 
looking down, in his turn, lest his mean- 
ing might be discovered too quickly in 
his eye. 

And then there ensued a pause—a 
pause which was more dangerous than 
the talk, and which Miss Matty made 
haste to break. 

“Do you know you are very much 
changed?” she said. ‘You never did 
any of this socicty-talk last year. You 
have been making friends with some 
ladies somewhere, and they have taught 


you conversation. But, as for me, I am 
your early friend, and I preferred you 
when you did not talk like other people,” 
said Miss Matty, with a slight pout. 
“Tell me who has been formitg your 
mind?” 

Perhaps it was fortunate for Colin at 
this moment that Lady Hallamshire had 
become much bored by the group which 
had gathered round her sofa. The 
dowager was clever in her way, and had 
written a novel or two, and was accus- 
tomed to be amused by the people who 
had the honour of talking to her. 
Though she was no longer a leader of 
fashion, she kept up the manners and 
customs of that remarkable species of 
the human race, and when she was 
bored, permitted her sentiments to be 
plainly visible in her expressive counte- 
nance. Though it was the member of 
the county who was enlightening her 
at the moment in the statistics of the 
West Highlands, and though she had 
been in a state of great anxiety tive 
minutes before about the emigration 
which was depopulating the moors, her 
ladyship broke in quite abruptly in the 
midst of the poor-rates with a totally 
irrelevant observation— 

“Tt appears to me that Matty Frank- 
land has got into another flirtation ; I 
must go and look after her,” said the 
Dowager ; and she smiled graciously upon 
the explanatory member, and left him 
talking, to the utter consternation of 
their hostess. Lady Hallamshire thought 
it probable that the young man was 
amusing as well as handsome, or Matty 
Frankland, who was a girl of discretion, 
would not have received him into such 
marked favour. “Though I daresay 
there is nobody here worth her trouble,” 
her chaperone thought as she looked 
round the room ; but anyhow a change 
was desirable. “ Matty, mignonne, 
I want to know what you are talking 
about,” she said, suddenly coming to 
anchor opposite the two young people ; 
ang a considerable fuss ensued to find 
her ladyship a seat, during which time 
Colin had a hundred minds to run away. 
The company took a new centre after 
this performance on the part of the great 
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lady, and poor Colin, all at once, began 
to feel that he was doing exactly the 
reverse of what was expected of him. 
He got up with a painful blush as he 
met Mr? Jordan's astonished eye. ‘The 
poor boy did not know that he had been 
much more remarked before : “ flirting 
openly with that dreadful little coquette 
Miss Frankland, and turning his back 
upon his superiors,” as some of the in- 
dignant bystanders said. Even Colin’s 
matronly friends, who pitied him and 
formed his mind, disapproved of his be- 
haviour. “She only means to make a 
fool of you, and you ought not to allow 
yourself to be taken in by it,” said one 
of these patronesses in his ear, calling 
him aside. But Fute had determined 
otherwise. 5 

“Don’t go away,” said Lady Hallam- 
shire. “I like Matty to introduce all 
her friends to me ; and you two look as 
if you had know each other a long 
time,” said the dowager, graciously, for 
she was pleased, like most women, by 
Colin’s looks. “One would know him 
again if one met him,” she added, in an 
audible aside ; “he doesn’t look exactly 
like everybody else, as most young men 
do. Who is he, Matty?” And Miss 
Frankland’s chaperone turned the light of 
her countenance full upon Colin, quite 
indifferent to the fact that he had heard 
one part of her speech quite as well as 
the other. When a fine lady consents 
to enter the outer world, it is to be ex- 
pected that she should behave herself as 
civilized people do among savages, and 
the English among the other nations of 
the world. ~ 

“ Oh, yes! we have known each other 
a long time,” said Matty, partly with a 
generous, partly with a mischievous, in- 
stinct. “My uncle knows Mr. Camp- 
bell’s father very well, and Harry and 
he and’ I made acquaintance when we 
were children. I am sure you must 
have heard how nearly Harry was 
drowned once when we were at Kilchain 
Castle. It was Mr. Campbell who saved 
his life. 

“Oh!” said Lady Hallamshire ; “but 
I thought that was”—and then she 
stopped short. Looking at Colin again, 


her ladyship’s experienced eye perceived 
that he was ngt arrayed with that per- 
fection of apparel to which she was 
accustomed; but at the moment her 
eye caught his glowing face, half pleased, 
half haughty with that pride of lowli- 
ness which is of all pride the most de- 
fiant. “I am very glad to make Mr. 
Campbell's acquaintance,”—she went on 
so graciously that everybody forgot the 
pause. “ Harry Frankland is a very dear 
young friend of mine, and we are all 
very much indebted to his deliverer.” 

It was just what a distinguished 
matron would have said in the circum- 
stances in one of Lady Hallamshire’s 
novels ; but, instead of remaining over- 
come with grateful confusion, as the 
hero ought to have done, Colin made an 
immediate reply. 

“ T cannot take the credit people give 
me,” said the lad, with a little heat. 
“He happened to get into my boat 
when he was nearly exhausted—that is 
the whole business. There has been 
much more talk about it than was 
necessary. I cannot pretend even to 
be a friend of Mr. Frankland,” said 
Colin, with the unnecessary explana- 
toriness of youth, “ and I certainly did 
not save his life.” 

With which speech the young man 
disappeared out of sight amid the won- 
dering assembly, which privately desig- 
nated him a young puppy and a young 
prig, and by various other epithets, 
according to the individual mind of the 
speaker. As for Lady Hallamshire, she 
was considerably disgusted. “Your 
friend is original, I dare say ; but I am 
not sure that he is quite civil,” she said 
to Matty, who did not quite know 
whether to be vexed or pleased by 
Colin’s abrupt withdrawal. Perhaps on 
the whole the young lady liked him 
better for having a mind of his own, 
notwithstanding his devotion, and for 
preferring to bestow his worship with- 
out the assistance of spectators. If he 
had been a man in the least possible 
as a lover, Miss Frankland might have 
been of a different opinion ; but, as that 
was totally out of possibility, Matty 
liked, on the whole, that he should do 
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what was ideally right, and keep up 
her conception of him. She gave her 
head a pretty toss of semi-defiance, and 
went across the room to Mrs. Jordan, 
to whom she was very amiable and 
caressing all the rest of the evening. 
But she still continued to watch with 
the corner of her eye the tall boyish 
figure which was now and then to be 
discerned in the distance, with those 
masses of brown hair heaped like clouds 
upon the forehead, which Colin’s height 
made visible over the heads of many 
very superior people. She knew he was 
watching her and noted every move- 
ment she made, and she felt a little 
proud of the slave, who, though he was 
only the tutor and a poor farmer's son, 
had something in his eyes which no- 
body else within sight had any inkling 
of. Matty was rather clever in her 
way, which was as much different from 
Colin’s as light from darkness. No man 
of a mental calibre like hers could have 
found him out; but she had a little 
insight, as a woman, which enabled her 
to perceive the greater height when she 
came within sight of it. And then 
poor Colin, all unconsciously, had given 
her such an advantage over him. He 
had laid his boy’s heart at her feet, and, 
half in love, half in imagination, had 
made her the goddess of his youth. If 
she had thought it likely to do him any 
serious damage, perhaps Metty, who was 
a good girl enough, and was of some 
use to the rector and very popular among 
the poor in her own parish, might have 
done her duty by Colin, and crushed 
this pleasant folly in the bud. But 
then it did not occur to her that a 
“friendship” of which it was so very 
evident nothing could ever come, could 
harm anybody. It did not occur to her 
that an ambitious Scotch boy, who knew 
no more of the world than a baby, and 
who had been fed upon all the tales of 
riches achieved and glories won which 
are the common fare of many a homely 
household, might possibly entertain a 
different opinion. So Matty asked all 
kinds of questions about him of Mrs. 
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Jordan, and gave him now and then a 
little nod when she met his eye, and 
generally kept up a kind of special 
intercourse far more flattering to the 
youth than ordinary conversation. Poor 
Colin neither attempted nor wished to 
defend himself. He put his head under 
the yoke, and hugged his chains. He 
collected his verses, poor boy ! when he 
went to his own room that night— 
verses which he knew very well were 
true to him, but in which it would 
be rather difficult to explain the fatal 
stroke—the grievous blow on which he 
had expatiated so vaguely that it might 
be taken to mean the death of his lady 
rather than the simple fact that she did 
not come to Kilchain Castle when he 
expected her. How to make her under- 
stand that this was the object of his 
lamentations puzzled him a little ; for 
Colin knew enough of romance to be 
aware that the true lover does not 
venture to address the princess until 
he has so far conquered fortune as to 
make his suit with honour to her and 
fitness in the eyes of the world. The 
young tutor sat in his bare little room 
out of the way, and, with eyes that 
glowed over his midnight candle, looked 
into the future, and calculated visionary 
dates at which, if all went with him as 
he hoped, he might lay his trophies at 
his lady’s feet. It is true that Matty 
herself fully intended by that time to 
have daughters ready to enter upon the 
round of conquest from which she should 
have retired into matron dignity ; but 
no such profanity ever occurred to 
Colin. Thus the two thought of each 
other as they went to their rest—the 
one with all the delusions of heroic 
youthful love, the other with no de- 
lusions at all, but a half gratitude, half 
affection—a woman’s compassionate fond- 
ness for the man who had touched her 
heart a little by giving her his, but 
whom it was out of the question ever 
to think of loving. And so the coils 
of Fate began to throw themselves 


-around the free-born feet of young 


Colin of Ramore. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Lapy HALLaMsHirRE was a woman very 
accessible to a little judicious flattery, 
and very sensible of good living. She 
liked Mr. Jordan’s liberal house, and 
she liked the court that was paid to her; 
and was not averse to lengthening out 
her visit, and converting three days into 
a fortnight, especially as her ladyship’s 
youngest son, Horace Fitz-Gibbon, who 
was a licutenant in the navy, was ex- 
pected daily in the Clyde—at least his 
ship was, which comes to the same thing. 
Horace was a dashing young fellow 
enough, with nothing but his handsome 
face, (he had his mother’s nose, as every- 
body acknowledged, and, although now 
a dowager, she had been a great beauty 
in her day), and the honourable prefix 
to his name to help him on in the 
world. Lady Hallamshire had heard 
of an heiress or two about, and her 
maternal ambition was stimulated ; and, 
at the same time, the grouse were be- 
witching, and the cooking most credit- 
able. The only thing she was sorry 
for was Matty Frankland, her ladyship 
said, who never could stay more than 
a week anywhere, unless she was flirting 
with somebody, without being bored. 
Perhaps the necessary conditions had 
been obtained even at Ardmartin, for 
Matty bore up very well on the whole. 
She fulfilled the threat of making use of 
the tutor to the fullest extent; and Colin 
gave himself up to the enjoyment of his 
fool's paradise without a thought of fly- 
ing from the dangerous felicity. They 
climbed the hills together, keeping far 
in advance of the companions, who 
overtook them only to find the mood 
change, and to leave behind in the 
descent the pair of loiterers, whose pace 
no calls nor advices, nor even the fre- 
quent shower, could quicken ; and they 
rowed together over the lovely loch, 
about which, Matty having much fluency 
of language, and the adyvitness of a 
little woman of the world in appropriat- 
ing other pcople’s sentiments, showed 
even more enthusiasm than Colin. Per- 
haps she too enjoyed this wonderful 


holiday in the life which already she 
knew by heart, and found no novelty 
in. To be adored, to be invested with 
all the celestial attributes, to feel herself 
the one grand object in somebody’s 
world, is pleasant toa woman. Matty 
almost felt as if she was in love, with- 
out the responsibility of the thing, or 
any need for troubling herself about 
what it was going to come to. It could 
come to nothing—except an expression 
of gratitude aud kindness to the young 
man who had saved her cousin’s life. 
When everything wis so perfectly safe, 
there could be no harm in the enjoy- 
ment; and the conclusion Matty came to, 
as an experimental philosopher, was, that 
to fall in love really, excepting the re- 
sporsibilities, would be an exciting but 
highly troublesome amusement. Shecould 
not help thinking to herself how anxious 
she should be about Colin if such a 
thing were possible. How those mis- 
takes which he could not help making, 
and which at present did not disturb 
her in the least, would make her glow 
and burn with shame, if he were really 
anything to her. And yet he was a 
great deal to her. She was as good as 
if she had been really possessed by that 
love on which she speculated, and 
almost as happy ; and Colin was in her 
mind most of the hours of the day 
when she was awake, and a few of those 
in which she slept. The difference was, 
that Matty contemplated quite cally 
the inevitable fact of leaving Ardmartin 
on Monday, and did not think it in the 
least likely that she would break her 
heart over the parting; and that, even 
in imagination, she never for a moment 
connected her fate with that of her 
young adorer. As for the poor youth 
himself, he went deeper and deeper into 
the enchanted land. He went without 
any resistance, giving himself up to the 
sweet fate. She had read the poems of 
course, and had inquired eagerly into 
that calamity which occupied so great a 
part in them, and had found out what it 
was, and had blushed (as Colin thought), 
but was not angry. What could a shy 
young lover, whose lips were sealed by 
honour, but who knew his eyes, his 
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actions, his productions to be alike 
eloquent, desire more} Sometimes Lady 
Hallamshire consented to weigh down 
the boat, which dipped hugely at the 
stern under her, and made Colin’s task 
a hard one. Sometimes the tutor, who 
counted for nobody, was allowed to 
conduct a cluster of girls, of whom he 
saw but one, over the peaceful water. 
Lessons did not count for much in those 
paradisaical days. Miss Frankland 
begged holidays for the boys; begged 
that they might go excursions with her, 
and make pic-nies on the hillside, and 
accompany her to all sorts of places, till 
Mrs. Jordan was entirely captivated 
with Matty. She never saw a young 
lady so taken up with children, the 
excellent woman said; and prophesied 
that Miss Matty would make a wonder- 
ful mother of a family when her time 
came. As for the tutor, Mrs. Jordan 
too took him for a cipher, and ex- 
plained to him how improving it was 
for the boys to be in good society, by 
way of apologizing to Colin. At length 


there occurred one blessed day in which 
Colin and his boys embarked with Miss 
Frankland alone, to row across to Ramore. 
“ My uncle has so high an opinion of 
Mr. Campbell,” Matty said, very de- 


murely; “I know he would never 
forgive me if I did not go to see him.” 
As for Colin, his blessedness was tem- 
pered on that particular occasion by a 
less worthy feeling. Iie felt, if not 
ashamed of Ramore, at least apologetic 
of it and its accessories, which apology 
took, as was natural to a Scotch lad of 
his years, an argumentative and defiant 
tone. 

“Tt is a poor house enough,” said 
Colin, as he pointed it out, gleaming 
white, upon the hillside, to Miss Matty, 
who pretended to remember it perfectly, 
but who after all had not the least idea 
which was Ramore—* but I would not 
change with anybody I know. We are 
better off in the cottages than you in 
the parlours. Comfort is a poor sort of 


heathen deity to be worshipped as you ° 


worship him in England. As for us, 
we have a higher standard,” said the 
lad, half in sport and more than half in 
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earnest. The two young Jordans, after 
a little gaping at the talk which went 
over their heads (for Miss Matty was 
wonderfully taken up with the children 
only when their mother was present), 
had betaken themselves to the oceupa- 
tion of sailing a little yacht from the 
bows of their boat, and were very well- 
behaved and disturbed nobody. 

“ Yes,” said Matty, in an absent tone. 
“By the way, I wish very much you 
would tell me why you rejected my 
uncle’s proposal about going to Oxford. 
I suppose you have a higher standard ; 
but then they say you don’t have such 
good scholars in Scotland. I am sure 
I beg your pardon if I am wrong.” 

“ But I did not say you were wrong,” 
said Colin, who, however, grew fiery 
red and burned to prove his scholarship 
equal to that of any Eton lad or Christ- 
church man. “They say, on the other 
side, that a man may get through with 
out disgrace, in Oxford or Cambridge, 
who doesn’t know how to spell English,” 
said the youth, with natural exaspera- 
tion, and took a few long strokes which 
sent the boat flying across the summer 
ripples, and consumed his angry energy. 
Iie was quite ready to sneer at Scotch 
scholarship in his own person, when he 
and his fellows were together, and even 
to sigh on the completer order and pro- 
founder studies of the great Universities 
of England; but to acknowledge the 
inferiority of his country in any particular 
to the lady of his wishes, was beyond 
the virtue of a Scotchman and a lover. 

“TI did not speak of stupid people,” 
said Miss Matty ; “and I am sure | did 
not mean to vex you. Of course I 
know you are so very clever in Scotland ; 
everybody allows that. I love Scotland 
so much,” said the politic little woman ; 
“but then every country has its weak 
points and its strong points; and you 
have not told me yet why you rejected 
my uncle’s proposal. He wished you 
very much to accept it; and so did I,” 
said the siren, after a little pause, lifting 
upon Colin the half-subdued light of 
her blue eyes. 

“Why did you wish it?” the lad 
asked, as was to be expected, bending 
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forward to hear the answer to his 
question, 

“Oh, look there! little Ben will be 
overboard in another minute,” said 
Matty, and then she continued lower, 
“T can’t tell you, I am sure ; because I 
thought you were going to turn out a 
great genius, I suppose.” 

“ But you don’t believe that?” said 
Colin ; “you say so only to make the 
Holy Loch a little more like Paradise ; 
and that is unnecessary to-day,” the lad 
went on, glancing round him with eyes 
full of the light that never was on sea 
or land. Though he was not a poet, he 
had what was almost better, a poetic 
soul. The great world moved for him 
always amid everlasting melodies, the 
morning and the evening stars singing 
together even through the common day. 
Just now his cup was about running 
over. What if, to crown all, God, not 
content with giving him life and love, 
had indeed visibly to the sight of 
others, if not to his own, bestowed 
genius also, the other gift most prized 
of youth. Somehow, he could not con- 
tradict that divine peradventure. “If 
it were so,” he said under his breath, 
“if it were so!” and the other little 
soul opposite, who had lost sight of 
Colin at that moment, and did not 
know through what bright mists he 
was wandering, strained her limited 
vision after him, and wondered and 
asked what he meant. 

“If it were so,” said Matty, “ what 
then?” Most likely she expected a 
compliment—and Colin’s compliments 
being made only by inference, and with 
a shyness and an emotion unknown to 
habitual manufacturers of such articles, 
were far from being unpleasant offerings 
to Miss Matty, who was slightly Llasé of 
the common coin. 

But Colin only shook his head, and 
bent his strong young frame to the oars, 
and shook back the clouds of brown 
hair from his half-visible forehead. The 
boat flew like a swallow along the crisp 
bosom of the loch. Miss Matty did 
not quite know what to make of the 
silence, not being in love. She took 
off her glove and held her pretty hand 
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in the water over the side of the boat, 
but the loch was cold, and she withdrew 
it presently. What was he thinking of, 
she wondered? Having lost sight of 
him thus, she was reluctant to begin 
the conversation anew, lest she might 
perhaps say something which would 
betray her non-comprehension, and 
bring her down from that pedestal 
which, after all, it was pleasant to 
occupy. Feminine instinct at last 
suggested to Matty what was the very 
best thing to do in the circumstances. 
She had a pretty voice, and perfect ease 
in the use of it, and knew exactly what 
she could do, as people of limited 
powers generally can. So she began 
to sing, murmuring to herself at first as 
she stooped over the water, and then 
rising into full voice. As for Colin, 
that last touch was almost too much 
for him ; he had never heard her sing 
before, and he could not help marvel- 
ling as he looked at her why Provi- 
dence should have lavished such endow- 
ments upon one, and left so many 
others unprovided—and fell to rowing 
softly, dropping his oars into the sun- 
shine with as little sound as possible, 
to do full justice to the song. When 
Matty had come to the end she turned 
on him quite abruptly, and, almost 
before the last note had died from her 
lips, repeated her question. “ Now tell 
me why did you refuse to go to Oxford ?” 
said the little siren, looking full into 
Colin’s face. 

“ Because I can’t be dependent upon 
any man, and because I had done nothing 
to entitle me to such a recompense,” 
said Colin, who was taken by surprise ; 
**you make a mistake about that busi- 
ness,” he said, with a slight sudden 
flush of colour, and immediately fell to 
his oars again with all his might. 

“It is very odd,” said Miss Matilda. 
“Why don’t you like Harry? He is 
nothing particular, but he is a very 
good sort of boy, and it is so strange 
that you should have such a hatred to 
each other—I mean to say, he is not at 
all fond of you,” she continued, with a 
laugh. “TI believe he is jealous because 
we all talk of you so much, and it must 
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be rather hard upon a boy after all to 
have his life saved, and to be expected 
to be grateful ; for I don’t believe a 
word you say,” said Miss Matty. “I 
know the rights of it better than you 
do—you did save his life.” 

“T hope you will quite release him 
from the duty of being grateful,” said 
Colin ; “I don’t suppose there is either 
love or hatred between us. We don’t 
know each other to speak of, and I don’t 
see any reason why we should be fond 
of each other ;” and again Colin sent 
the boat forward with long, rapid strokes, 
getting rid of the superfluous energy 
which was roused within him by hearing 
Frankland’s name. 

“Tt is very odd,” said Matty again. 
“T wonder if you are fated to be rivals, 
and come in each other’s way. If I 
knew any girl that Harry was in love 
with, I should not like to introduce you 
to her,’ said Miss Matilda, and she 
stopped and laughed a little, evidently 
at something in her own mind. “ How 
odd it would be if you were to be rivals 
through life,” she continued; “I am 
sure I can’t tell which I should most 
wish to win—my cousin, who is a very 
good boy in his way, or you, who puzzle 
me so often,” said the little witch, look- 
ing suddenly up into Colin’s eyes. 

“How is it possible I can puzzle 
you?” he said ; but the innocent youth 
was flattered by the sense of superiority 
involved. “There can be very little 
rivalry between an English baronet and 
a Scotch minister,” continued Colin. 
“We shall never come in each other’s 
way.” 

“ And must you be aScotch minister?” 
said Miss Matty, softly. There was a 
regretful tone in her voice, and she gave 
an appealing glance at him, as if she 
were remonstrating against that ministry. 
Perhaps it was well for Colin that they 
were so near the shore, and that he had 
to give all his attention to the boat, to 
secure the best landing for those delicate 
little feet. As he leaped ashore himself, 
ankle-deep into the bright but cold 
water, Colin could not but remember 
his boyish scorn of Henry Frankland, 
and that dislike of wet feet which was 
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so amusing and wonderful to the country 
boy. Matters were wonderfully changed 
now-a-days for Colin; but still he 
plunged into the water with a certain 
relish, and pulled the boat ashore with 
a sense of his strength and delight in it 
which at such a moment it was sweet 
to experience. As for Miss Matty, she 
found the hill very steep, and accepted 
the assistance of Colin’s arm to get over 
the sharp pebbles of the beach. ‘‘ One 
ought to wear strong boots,” she said, 
holding out the prettiest little foot, 
which indeed had been perfectly re- 
vealed before by the festooned dress, 
which Miss Matty found so convenient 
on the hills. When Colin’s mother saw 
from her window this pair approaching 
alone (for the Jordan boys were ever so 
far behind, still coquetting with their 
toy yacht,) it was not wonderful if her 
heart beat more quickly than usual. 
She jumped, with her womanish ima- 
gination, at all kinds of incredible re- 
sults, and saw her Colin happy and 
great, by some wonderful conjunction 
of his own genius and the favour of 
others, which it would have been hope- 
less to attempt any comprehension of. 
The mistress altogether puzzled and 
overwhelmed Miss Matty by the greeting 
she gave her. The little woman of the 
world looked in utter amazement at the 
poor farmer’s wife, whom she meant to 
be very kind and amiable to, but who 
to her consternation, took the superior 
pert by right of nature ; for Mrs. Camp- 
bell, having formed her own idea, was 
altogether obtuse to her visitor's con- 
descensions. The parlour at Ramore 
looked dingy certainly after the drawing- 
rooms of Ardmartin, and all the business 
of the farm was manifestly going on as 
usual ; but even Colin, sensitive as he 
had become to all the differences of 
circumstances, was puzzled, like Matty, 
and felt his mother to have suddenly 
developed into a kind of primitive 
princess. Perhaps the poor boy guessed 
why, and felt that his love was ele- 
vating not only himself but everybody 
who belonged to him; but Miss Matty, 
who did not understand how profound 
emotion could affect anybody’s manners, 
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nor how her young admirer’s mother 
could be influenced by his sentiments, 
was entirely in the dark, and could not 
help being immensely impressed by the 
bearing and demeanour of the mistress 
of Ramore. 

“Tm glad its such a bonny day,” 
said Colin’s mother; “ it looks natural 
and seemly to see you here on a day 
like this. As for Colin, he aye brings 
the light with him, butno often such sun- 
shine as you. I canna lay any great feast 
before you,” said the farmer's wife with a 
smile, “but young things like you are 
aye near enough heaven to be pleased 
with the common mercies. After a’, if 
I was a queen I couldna offer you any- 
thing better than the wheat-bread and 
the fresh milk,” said the mistress ; and 
she set down on the table, with her own 
tender hands, the scones for which 
Ramore was famous, and the abundant 
overrunning jug of milk, which was not 
to be surpassed anywhere, as she said. 
Matty sat down with an odd invo- 
luntary conviction that Mr. Jordan's 
magnificent table on the other side of 
the loch offered but a poor hospitality 
in comparison. Though she laughed at 
herself, we know, after, it was quite im- 
possible at that moment to feel other- 
wise than respectful. “I never saw 
anybody with such beautiful manners,” 
she said to Colin as they went back to 
the boat. She did not take his arm this 
time, but walked very demurely after 
him down the narrow path, feeling upon 
her the eyes of the mistress, who was 
standing at her door as usual to see her 
son go away. Matty could not help 
a little natural awe of the woman, whose 
fierce eyes were watching her. She 
could manage her aunt perfectly, and 
did not care in the least for Lady Hal- 
lamshire, who was the most accommo- 
dating of chaperones, but Mrs. Campbell’s 
sweet looks, and generous reception of 
her son’s enslaver somehow overwhelmed 
Matty. The mistress looked at the girl 
as if she considered her capable of all 
the grand and simple emotions, and 
Matty was half-ashamed and half-fright- 
ened, and did not feel able at the 
moment to pursue her usual amusement. 
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The row back, to which Colin had been 
looking with a thrill of expectation, was 
silent and grave, in comparison with all 
theirformer expeditions, notwithstanding 
that this was the last time they were 
likely to see each other alone. Poor 
Colin thought of Lauderdale and his 
philosophy, for the first time for many 
days, when he had to stop behind to 
place the boat in safety on the beach, 
even Matty, who génerally waited for 
him, skipping up the avenue as fast 
as she could go, with the little Jordans 
beside her. Never yet was reality 
which came truly up to the expectation. 
Here was an end of his fool’s paradise ; 
le vexed himself by going over and 
over all that had passed, wondering if 
anything had offended her, and then 
thought of Ramore with a pang at his 
heart ; a pang of something nobier than 
the mere bitterness of contrast, which 
sometimes makes a poor man over- 
ashamed of his home. But all this time 
the true reason for this new-born reserve 
—which Miss Matty kept up victoriously 
until about the close of the evening, 
when, being utterly bored, she forgot 
her good resolution and called him to 
her side again—was quite unsuspected by 
Colin. He could not divine how sus- 
ceptible to the opinion of women was 
the woman’s heart, even when it retained 
but little of its first freshness. Matty 
was not startled by Colin’s love, but 
she was by his mother’s belief in it and 
herself ; it stopped her short in her care- 
less career, and suggested endings that 
were not pleasant to think of. If she 
had been left in amazement for a day or 
two after, it might have been well for 
Colin, but being bored she returned to 
her natural amusement, and this inter- 
ruption did him no good in the end. 


CHAPTER XIL 


Tue parting of the two who had been 
thrown so much together, who had 
thought so much of each other, and who 
had, notwithstanding, so few things in 
common, was as near an absolute parting 
as is_practicable in this world of constant 
commotion, where every body meets every- 
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body else in the most unlikely regions. 
Colin dared not propose to write to her ; 
dared not, indeed—being withheld by 
the highest impulses of honour—venture 
to say to her what was in his heart ; and 
Miss Matty herself was a little silent — 
perhaps a little moved—and could not 
utter any commonplaces about meeting 
again, as she had intended to do. So 
they said good-bye to each other in a 
kind of absolute way, as if it might be 
for ever and ever. As for Matty, who 
was not in love, but whose heart was 
touched, and who had a vague, in- 
stinctive sense that she might never 
more meet anybody in her life like this 
country lad—perhaps she had enough 
generosity left in her to feel that it 
would be best they should not meet 
again. But Colin had no such thoughts. 
He knew in his heart that one time—how 
or when he knew not—he should yet go 
to her feet and offer what he had to 
offer : everything else in the world ex- 
cept that one thing was doubtful to 
Colin, but concerning that he was conti- 
dent, and entertained no fear. And so 
they parted ; she, perhaps, for half an 
hour or so, the most deeply moved of 
the two. Miss Matty, however, was 
just as captivating as usual in the next 
house they went to, where there were 
one or two people worth looking at, and 
the company in general was more inter- 
esting than at Ardmartin; but Colin, 
for his part, spent most of the evening 
on the hill-side, revolving in the silence 
a hundred tumultuous thoughts. It 
yas the end of September, and the 
nights were cold on the Iloly Loch. 
There was not even a moon to enliven 
the landscape, and all that could be seen 
was the cold, blue glimmer of the water, 
upon which Colin looked down with a 
kind of desolate sense of elevation— 
elevation of the mind and of the heart, 
which made the grief of parting look 
like a grand moral agent, quickening 
all his powers, and concentrating his 
strength. Henceforward the strongest 
of personal motives was to inspire him 
in all his conflicts. He was going into 
the battle of life with his lady’s colours 
on his heimet, like a knight of romance, 
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and failure was not to be thought of as 
a possibility. As he set his face to the 
wind going back to Ardmartin, the pale 
sky lightened over the other side of the 
loch, and underneath the breaking clouds, 
which lay so black on the hills, Colin 
saw the distant glimmer of a light, which 
looked like the light inthe parlour window 
at Ramore. Just then a sudden gust swept 
across the hill-side, throwing over him a 
shower of falling leaves, and big rain- 
drops from the lastshower which had been 
hanging on the branches. There was not 
a soul on the road but Colin himself, 
nor anythizg to be seen far or near, 
except the dark tree-tops in the Lady’s 
Glen, which were sighing in the night 
wind, and the dark side of Ardmartin, 
where all the shutters were closed, and 
one soft star hanging among the clouds 
just over the spot where that little 
friendly light in the farmhouse of 
Ramore held up its glimmer of human 
consolation into the darkness. It was 
not Hero’s torch to light his love—was 
it, perhaps, a sober gleam of truth and 
wisdom to call the young Leander back 
from those bitter waters in which 
he could but perish? All kinds 
of fancies were in Colin’s mind as he 
went back, facing the wind, to the dull, 
closed up house, from which the enchant- 
ment had departed; but among them 
there occurred no thought of discourage- 
ment from this pursuit upon which now 
his heart was set. He would have 
drowned himself could he have imagined 
it possible that he could cease to love— 
and so long as he loved how was it pos- 
sible to fail ? 

“ And must you be a Scotch minister?” 
When Colin went home a fortnight later 
to make his preparations for returning to 
the University, he was occupied, to the 
exclusion of almost all other questions, 
by revolving this. It is true that at his 
age, and with his inexperience, it was 
possible to imagine that even a Scotch 
minister, totally unfavoured by fortuhe, 
might, by mere dint of genius, raise 
himself to heights of fame sufficient to 
bring Sir Thomas Franklin’s niece within 
his reach—but the thing was unlikely, 
even to the lively imagination of twenty. 
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And it was the fact that Colin had no 
special “vocation” towards the profes- 
sion for which he was being trained. He 
had been educated and destined for it 
all his life, and his thoughts had a natural 
balance that way. But otherwise there 
was no personal impulse in his mind 
towards what Mrs. Jordan called “the 
work of the ministry.” Hitherto his 
personal impulses had been neither for 
nor against. Luckily for Colin, and 
many of his contemporaries, there were 
so many things to object to in the Church 
of Scotland, so many defects of order and 
external matters which required reforma- 
tion, that they were less strongly tempted 
to become sceptical in matters of faith 
than their fellows elsewhere. As for 
Colin himself, he had fallen off no doubt 
from the certainty of his boyhood upon 
many important matters ; but the lad, 
though he was a Scotsman, was happily 
illogical, and suffered very little by his 
doubts. Nothing could have made 
him sceptical, in any real sense of the 
word, and accordingly there was no 
repulsion in Colin’s mind against his 
future profession. But now! He turned 
it over in his mind night and day 
in the interval between Matty’s de- 
parture and his own return to Ramore. 
What if, instead of a Scotch minister, 
incapable of promotion, and to whom 
ambition itself was unlawful, he were to 
address himself to the Bar, where there 
were at least chances and possibilities of 
fame? He was occupied with this 
question, to the exclusion of any other, 
as he crossed the loch in the little 
stream, and landed on the pier near 
Ramore, where his young brothers met 
him, eager to carry his travelling-bag, 
and convey him home in triumph. 
Colin was aware that such a proposal on 
his part would occasion grievous disap- 
pointment at home, and he did not know 
how to introduce the subject, or disclose 
his wavering wishes. It was a wonder- 
ful relief, as well as confusion to him, 
when he entered the Ramore parlour, 
to find Lauderdale in possession of the 
second arm-chair, opposite the mistress’s, 
which was sacred to visitors. He had 
arrived only the evening before, having 
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left Glasgow “ for a holiday, like any- 
body else, in the saut-water season,” 
said the gentle giant, “the first I ever 
mind of having in my life. But I’m 
very well off in my present situation,” 
he said, breaking off suddenly, with a 
twinkle of mirth in his eye, as was usual 
when he referred to his occupation, the 
nature of which was unknown even to 
his dearest friends. , 

“It’s ower cauld to have much good 
of the water,” said the mistress; “the 
boat’s no laid up yet, waiting’ for Colin, 
but the weather's awfu’ winterly—no to 
say soft,” she added, with a little sigh, 
“for its aye soft weather among the 
lochs, though we've had less rain than 
common this year.” 

And as the mistress spoke, the fami- 
liar, well-known rain came sweeping 
down over the hills. It had the usual 
effect upon the mind of the sensitive 
woman. ‘ We maun take a’ the good 
we can of you, laddie,” she said, laying 
her kind hand on her boy’s shoulder, 
“it’s only a sight we get now in passing. 
He’s owre much thought of, and made of, 
to spend his time at hame,” said the 
mistress, turning, with a hali-reproach- 
ful pride to Lauderdale ; “I'll be awfw 
sorry if the rain lasts, on your account. 
But, for myself, I could put up with a 
little soft weather, to see mair of Colin ; 
no that I wart him to stay at hame 
when he might be enjoying himself,” 
the mother added, with a compunction. 
Soft weather on the Holy Loch signifie:! 
rain and mist, and everything that was 
most discouraging to Mrs, Campbell’s 
soul, but she was ready to undergo 
anything the skies could inflict upon 
her, if fortified by the society of her 
son. 

It was the second night after this 
before Colin could make up his mind 
to introduce the subject of which his 
thoughts were full. Tea was over by 
that time, and all the household as- 
sembled in the parlour. The farmer 
himself had just laid down his news- 
paper, from which he had been reading 
to them scraps of country gossip, some- 
what to the indignation of the mistress, 
who, for her part, liked to hear what was 
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going on in the world, and took a great 
interest in Parliament and the foreign in- 
telligence. “I canna say that I’m heed- 
ing about the muckle apple that’s been 
grown in Clydesdale, nor the new bailies 
in Greenock,” said the farmer’s wife. 
“Tf you would read us something wise- 
like about the poor oppressed Italians, or 
what Louis Napoleon is thinking about 
—I canna excuse him for what they ca’ 
the coo-deta,” said Mrs. Campbell ; “ but 
for a’ that, I take a great interest in 
him ;” and with this the mistress took 
up her knitting with a pleasant antici- 
pation of more important news to come. 

“There’s naething in the Herald 
about Louis Napoleon,” said the farmer, 
“nor the Italians neither—no that I 
put much faith in those Italians ; they'll 
quarrel amang themselves when there’s 
naebody else to quarrel wi’—though 
I'm no saying onything against Cavour 
and Garibaldi. The paper’s filled full 


o’ something mair immediately interest- 
ing—at least, it ought to have mair 
interest to you wi’ a son that’s to bea 


minister. Here's three columns mair 
about that Dreepdaily case. It may be 
a grand thing for popular rights, but it’s 
an awfu’ ordeal for a man to gang 
through,” said big Colin, looking rue- 
fully at his son. 

“ T was looking at that,” said Lauder- 
dale. “It’s his prayers the folk seem 
to object to most—and no wonder. I’ve 
heard the man mysel’, and his sermon 
was not bad reasoning, if anybody 
wanted reasoning ; but it’s aye a won- 
derful thing to me the way that new 
preachers take upon them to explain 
matters to the Almighty,” said Colin’s 
friend reflectively. “So far as I can 
see, we've little to ask in our worship ; 
but we have an awfu’ quantity of things 
to explain.” 

“ It is an ordeal I could never submit 
to,” said Colin, with perhaps a little 
more heat than was necessary. “I'd 
rather starve than be set up as a target 
for a parish. It is quite enough to 
make a cultivated clergy impossible for 
Scotland. Who would submit to expose 
one’s life, all one’s antecedents, all one’s 
qualities of mind and individualities of 


language to the stupid criticism of a set 
of boors? It is a thing I never would 
submit to,” said the lad, meaning to 
introduce his doubts upon the general 
subject by this means. 

“T dinna approve of such large talk- 
ing,” said the farmer, laying down his 
newspaper. “ It’s a great protection to 
popular rights. I would sooner run the 
risk of disgusting a fastidious laird now 
and then, than put in a minister that 
gives nae satisfaction ; and if you canna 
submit to it, Colin, you'll never get a 
kirk, which would be worse than criti- 
cism,” said his father, looking full into 
his face. The look brought a conscious 
colour to Colin’s cheeks. 

“ Well,” said the young man, feeling 
himself driven into a corner, and taking 
what courage he could from the emer- 
gency, “one might choose another pro- 
fession ;” and then there was a pause, 
and everybody in the room looked with 
alarm and amazement on the bold 
speaxer. “After all, the Church is 
not the only thing in Scotland,” said 
Colin, feeling the greatness of his te- 
merity. “Nobody ventures to say it 
is in a satisfactory state. How often do 
I hear you criticising the sermon and 
finding fault with the prayers? and, as 
for Lauderdale, he finds fault with every- 
thing. Then, look how much a man 
has to bear before he gets a church as 
you say. As soon as he has his presen- 
tation the Presbytery comes together 
and asks if there are any objections ; 
and then the parish sits upon the 
unhappy man; and, when everybody 
has had their turn, and all his pecu- 
liarities and personal defects and family 
history have been discussed before the 
Presbytery, and put in the newspapers, 
if they happen to be amusing, then the 
poor wretch has to sign a confession 
which nobody—” 

“Stop you there, Colin, my man,” 
said the farmer, “that’s enough at one 
time. I wouldna say that you were 
athegither wrong as touching the ser- 


“mon and the prayers. Its awfu’ to go 


in from the like of this hillside and 
weary the very heart out of you in a 
close kirk, listening to a man preaching 
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that has nothing in this world to say. 
I am whiles inclined to think,” said big 
Colin, thoughtfully—* laddies, you may 
as well go to your beds. You'll see 
Colin the morn, and ye canna under- 
stand what we’re talking about. Iam 
whiles disposed to think,” he continued 
after a pause, during which the younger 
members of the family had left the 
room, after a little gentle persuasion o 
the part of the mistress, “when I g 
into the kirk on a bonnie day, such as 
we have by times on the loch baith in 
summer and winter, that its an awfu’ 
waste of time. You lose a’ the bonnie 
prospect and you get naething but weari- 
ness for your pains. I’ve aye been awfw’ 
against set prayers read out of a book ; 
but I canna but allow the E 


a 
orf 


English 
chapel has an advantage there, for nae 
fool can spoil your devotion as I’ve 
heard it done many and many’s the 
time. I ken our minister’s prayers very 
near as well as if they were written 
down,” said the farmer of Ramore, 
“and the maist part of them is quite 
nonsense. Ony little scraps o’ real sup- 
plication there may be in them, you 
could get through in five minutes ; the 
rest is a’‘remarks, that I never can 
discriminate if they’re meant for me or 
for the Almighty ; but my next neibor 
would think me an awfu’ heathen if he 
heard what I’m saying,” he continued, 
with a smile; “and I’m far from sure 
that I would get a mair merciful judg- 
ment from the wife herself.” 

The mistress had been very busy with 
her knitting while her husband was 
speaking ; but, notwithstanding her de- 
votion to her work, she was uneasy and 
could not help showing it. “If we 
had been our lane it would have been 
naething,” she said to Colin, privately ; 
‘but afore yon man that’s a stranger 
and doesna ken!” With which sentiment 
she sat listening, much disturbed in her 
mind. “It’s no a thing to say before 
the bairns,” she said, when she was thus 
appealed to, “nor before folk that dinna 
ken you. A stranger might think you 
were a cafeless man to hear you speak,” 
said Mrs. Campbell, turning to Lauder- 
dale with a bitter vexation, “for a’ that 
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you hanna missed the kirk half a dozen 
times a’ the years I have kent you, and 
that’s a long time,” said the mother, 
lifting her soft eyes to her boy. When 
she looked at him she remembered that 
he too had been rash in his talk. 
“ You're turning awfu’ like your father, 
Colin,” said the mistress, taking up the 


same thoughtless way of talking. “ But 
I think different for a’ you say. Our 


ain kirk is aye our ain kirk to you as 
well as to me, in spite o’ your speaking. 
I'm well accustomed to their ways,” she 
said, with a smile, to Lauderdale, who, 
so far from being the dangerous ob- 
server she thought him, had gone off at 
a tangent into his own thoughts. 

“The Confession of Faith is a real 
respectable historical document,” said 
Lauderdale. “I might not like to 
commit myself to a’ it says, if you were 
to ask me; but then I’m not the kind 
o man that has a heart to commit my- 
self to anything in the way of intel- 
lectual truth. I wouldna bind myself 
to say that I would stand by any docu- 
ment a year after it was put forth, far 
less a hundred years. There’s things in 
it naebody believes—for example, about 
the earth being made in six days ; but 
I would not advise a man to quarrel 
with his kirk and his profession for the 
like of that. I put no dependence on 
geology for my part, nor any of the 
sciences. How can ] tell but somebody 
might make a discovery the morn that 
would upset all their fine stories ? But, on 
tke whole, I’ve very little to say against 
the Confession. It’s far more guarded 
about predestination and so forth than 
might have been expected. Every man 
that has a head on his shoulders believes 
in predestination ; though I would not 
be the man to commit myself to any 
statement on the subject. The like of 
me is good for little,” said Colin’s friend, 
stretching his long limbs towards the 
fire, “but I’ve great ambition for that 
callant. He’s not a common callant, 
though I’m speaking before his face,” 
said Lauderdale ; “ it would be terrible 
mortifying to me to see him put him- 
self in a corner and refuse the yoke.” 
“If I cannot bear the yoke conscien- 














tiously, I cannot bear it all,” said Colin, 
with a little heat. “If you can’t put 
your name to what you don’t believe, 
why should I ?—and as for ambition,” 
said the lad, “ambition ! what does it 
mean {—a country church, and two or 
three hundred ploughmen to criticise 
me, and the old wives to keep in good 
humour, and the young ones to drink 
tea with—is that work for a man?” 
cried the youth, whose mind was agi- 
tated, and who naturally had said a good 
deal more than he intended to say. He 
looked round in a little alarm after this 
rash utterance, not knowing whether he 
had been right or wrong in such a dis- 
closure of his sentiments. The father 
and mother looked at each other, and 
then turned their eyes simultaneously 
upon their son. Perhaps the mistress 
had a glimmering of the correct mean- 
ing which Colin would not have be- 
trayed wittingly had it cost him his life. 

“Eh, Colin, sometime ye'll think 
better,” she cried under her breath— 
“after a’ our pride in you and our 
hopes!” The tears came into her eyes 
as she looked at him. “It’s mair 
honour to serve God than to get on in 
the world,” said the mistress. The dis- 
appointment went to her heart, as Colin 
could see ; she put her hands hastily to 
her eyes to clear away the moisture 
which dimmed them. “It’s may-be 
naething but a passing fancy —but it’s 
no what I expected to hear from any 
bairn of mine,” she said with momentary 
bitterness. As for the farmer, he looked 
on with a surprised and inquiring coun- 
tenance. 

“There has some change come over 
you, Colin—what has happened?” said 
his father. “I’m no a man that de- 
spises money, nor thinks it a sin to get 
on in the world, but it’s only fools that 
quarrel wi’ what’s within their reach for 
envy of what they can never win to. 
If ye had displayed a strong bent any 
other way I wouldna have minded,” said 
big Colin—“ but it’s aye appeared to me 
that to write in a kind of general way 
on whatever subject might chance to 
turn up was mair the turn of your 
mind than ony other line, which is a 
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sure sign you were born to be a minis- 
ter. It’s the new-fangled dishes at Ard- 
martin that have spoiled the callant’s 
digestion,” said the farmer with a twinkle 
of humour in his eye—‘“ they tell me 
that discontent and meesery of a’ kinds 
proceeds no from the mind but from the 
mucous membrane. He'll come back to 
his natural inclination when he’s been 
at home for a day or two. 1 would na’ 
say but Gregory’s mixture was a great 
moral agent accordin: to the new philo- 
sophy,” said big Colin, laying his large 
hand on his son’s shoulder with a 
pressure which meant more than his 
words; but the youth was vexed, and 
impatient, and imagined himself laughed 
at, which is the most dreadful of in- 
sults at Colin’s age, and in his cireum- 
stances. He paid no attention to his 
father’s looks, but plunged straightway 
into vehement declaration of his senti- 
ments, to which the elder people around 
him listened with many complications 
of feeling unknown to Colin. The lad 
thought, as was natural at his years, 
that nobody had ever felt before him 
the bondage of circumstance, and that 
it was a new revelation he was making 
to his little audience. If he could have 
imagined that both the men were looking 
at him with the half sympathy, half pity, 
half envy of their maturer years, remem- 
bering as vividly as if it had occurred 
but yesterday similar outbreaks of impa- 
tience and ambition and natural resist- 
ance to all the obstacles of life, Colin 
would have felt deeply humiliated in his 
youthful fervour ; or,if he could but have 
penetrated the film of softening dew in 
his mother’s eyes, and beheld there the 
woman’s perennial spectatorship of that 
conflict which goes on forever. Instead 
of that, he thought he was making a 
new revelation to his hearers ; he thought 
he was cruel to them, tearing asunder 
their pleasant mists of illusion, and dis- 
enchanting their eyes; he had not an 
idea that they knew all about it better 
than he did, and were watching him 
along the familiar path which they 
all had trod in different ways, and 
of which they knew the inevitable 
ending. Colin, in the heat and im- 
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patience of his youth, took full advan- 
tage of his moment of utterance. He 
poured forth in his turn that flood of 
immeasurable discontent with all con- 
ditions and restrictions, which is the 
privilege of his years. To be sure, the 
restrictions and conditions surrounding 
himself were, so far as he knew, the 
sole objects of that indignation and 
scorn and defiance which came to his 
lips by force of nature. ‘The mistress 
listened, for her part, with that mortifi- 
cation which is always the woman’s 
share. She understood him, sympa- 
thised with him, and yet did not under- 
stand nor could tolerate his dissent from 
all that in her better judgment she had 
decided upon on his behalf. She was 
far more tender, but she was less tolerant 
than the other spectators of Colin’s out- 
burst ; and mingled with all her per- 
sonal feeling was a sense of wounded 
pride and mortification, that her boy 
had thus betrayed himself “before a 
stranger.” “If we had been our lane, 
it would have been less matter,” she 
said to herself, as she wiped the furtive 
tears hurriedly from the corners of her 
eyes. 

When Colin had come to an end 
there was a pause. The boy himself 
thought it was a pause of horror and 
consternation, and perhaps was rather 
pleased to produce an effect in some 
degree corresponding to his own excite- 
ment. After that moment of silence, 
however, the farmer got up from his 
chair. “Its very near time we were 
a’ gaun to our beds,” said big Colin. 
“ T'll take a look round to see that the 
beasts are comfortable, and then we'll 
have in the hot water. You and me 
can have a talk the morn,” said the 
farmer to his son. That was all the 
reply which the youth received from 
the parental authorities. When the 
master went out to look after the beasts, 
Lauderdale followed to the door, where 
Colin in another moment strayed after 
him, considerably mortified, to tell the 
truth ; for even his mother addressed 
herself to the question of “ hot water,” 
which implied various other accessories 
of the homely supper-table; and the 


young man, in his excitement and ele- 
vation of feeling, felt as if he had sud- 
denly tumbled down out of the stormy 
but lofty firmament, into which he was 
soaring—down, with a shock, into the 
embraces of the homely tenacious earth. 
He went after his friend, and stood by 
Lauderdale’s side, looking out into a 
darkness so profound that it made 
his eyes ache and confused his very 
mind. The only gleam of light visible 
in earth or heaven was big Colin’s 
lantern, which showed a tiny gleam 
from the door of the byre where the 
farmer was standing. All the lovely 
landscape round the loch and the hills, 
the sky and the clouds, lay unseen— 
hidden in the night. “Which is an 
awfw’ grand moral lesson, if we had 
true sense to discern it,” said the voice 
of Lauderdale ascending half way up 
to the clouds; “ for the loch has na’ 
vanished, as might be supposed, but only 
the light. As for you, callant,” said the 
philosopher, “ you hae neither the light 
nor the darkness as yet, but are aye 
seeing miraculous effects like yon man 
Turner’s pictures, Northern Streamers, 
or Aurora Borealis, or whatever ye may 
call it. And it’s but just you should 
have your day;” with which words 
Lauderdale heaved a great sigh, which 
moved the clouds of hair upon Colin’s 
forehead, and even seemed to disturb 
for a moment, the profound gloom of 
the night. 

“What do you mean by having my 
day ?” said Colin, who was affronted by 
the suggestion. “You know I have 
said nothing that is not true. Can I 
help it if 1 see the difficulties of my 
own position more clearly than you do, 
who are not in my circumstances?” 
cried the lad with a little indignation. 
Lauderdale, who was watching ihe 
lantern gliding out and in through the 
darkness, was some time before he made 
any reply. 

“Tm no surprised at yon callant 
Leander, when one comes to think of 
it,” he said in his reflective way ; “it’s 
a fine symbol, that Hero in her tower. 
May be she took the lamp from the 
altar and left the household god in 























darkness,” said the calm philosopher ; 
“but that makes no difference to the 
story. I would na’ say but I would 
swim the Hellespont myself for such 
an inducement—or the Holy Loch—its 
little matter which—but whiles she lets 
er the torch before you get to the 
end—” 

“What on. earth do you mean? or 
what has Hero to do with me?” cried 
Colin, with a secret flush of shame and 
rage, which the darkness concealed but 
which he could scarcely restrain. 

“T was not speaking of you—and 
after all, it’s but a fable,’ said Lau- 
derdale ; “most history is fable, you 
know ; it’s no actual events, (which I 
never believe in, for my part,) but the 
instincts o’ the human mind that make 
history, and that’s how the Heros and 
Leanders are aye to be accounted for. 
He was drowned in the end like most 
people,” said Lauderdale, turning back 
to the parlour where the mistress was 
seated, pondering with a troubled coun- 
tenance upon this new aspect of her 
boy’s life. Amid the darkness of the 
world outside this tender woman sat in 
the sober radiance of her domestic hearth, 
surrounded and enshrined by light ; but 
she was not, like Hero, on the tower. 


The Sleepers. 
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Colin, too, came back, following his friend 
with a flush of excitement upon his 
youthful countenance. After all, the 
idea was not displeasing to the young 
man. The Hellespont, or the Holy 
Loch, was nothing to the bitter waters 
which he was prepared to breast for the 
sake of the imaginary torch held up in 
the hand of that imaginary woman who 
was beckoning Colin, as he thought, 
into the unknown world. Life was be- 
ginning anew in his person, and all 
the fables had to be enacted over again ; 
and what did it matter to the boy's 
heroic fancy, if he too-should go to 
swell the records of the noble martyrs, 
and be drowned, as Lauderdale said, 
like most people in the end. 

There was no more conversation upon 
that important subject until next morn- 
ing, when the household of Ramore got 
up early, and sat down to breakfast 
before it was perfect daylight; but 
Colin’s heart jumped to his mouth, and 
a visible thrill went through the whole 
family, when the farmer came in from 
his early inspection of all the byres and 
stables, with another letter from Sir 
Thomas Frankland conspicuous in his 
hand. 

To be continued. 


THE SLEEPERS. 


Lo! night upon the mighty city, night 
Has spread its robe of misty, drizzling «ir, 
Broke only by the dull lamp’s yellow light, 
And by the drunkard’s streaming temple-glare. 
Night! and the faintly murmur’d sounds of prayer 
Can scarcely struggle upwards through the din, 
Drowned by the ceaseless sighs of weary care, 
And reckless shouts of revelry and sin. 


Yet nothing but a long-drawn sob of pain 
Breaketh the sleep of these two children there, 
Stretch’d, clasp’d so close, each other’s heat to gain, 
Upon that ancient church’s cold stone stair. 
The younger’s head is on his brother’s breast, 
The elder has his arms around him thrown— 
A clasp of love which makes their slumber blest, 
And softens through the night their couch of stone. 


No, 52.—vot. 1x. 
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Ay! when so many children sunk to sleep 
Lull’d by a tender mother’s love-tun’d song, 
These homeless wand’rers turn’d themselves to weep 
Within each other’s bosoms, while along, 
Through many a crowded street, their mother-city 
Pour’d on their ears her voices all unblest ; 
Lest they should die, she gave, in bitter pity, 
Her stony bosom as a place of rest. 


Strange are the shapes the mystery of life 
Must take before them; strange their glances cast 
On man and this fair earth. Want, pain, and strife 
Have been the coloured windows of their past. 
Some children know each spot by joyance o’er: 
“Here,” these may say, “our bleeding feet once stain’d 
The pavement ; there our limbs could move no more ; 
Here we sat shiv’ring while it blew and rain’d.” 


Yet we should know that through the vault of heaven 
The broken sobs of children sound more loud 
Than all the thunder from our cannon driven, 
Than all the laughs of fashion’s thoughtless crowd, 
Than all the noisy ~ of busy labour, 
Than all stupidity’s self-commendation, 
Than every aeisitine yrass and hollow tabor 
Which waft our prayers and hymns of self-laudation. 


) 
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Would that some thunder-voice, our dull sleep breaking, 
Might ery through burgher streets, and lordly towers, 
That sociel wheels are all of our own making, 
And every victim ground to dust is ours. 
Vainly ovr altars raise their smoke to heaven, 
When brother's blood is steaming on the sod ; 
Vainly our light prayers beat the gates of heaven 
When groans of children pierce the ear of God. 


Sleep, hapless ones! rocked on life’s moaning wave. 
Your mother, Earth, will yet give dreamless sleep. 
Ye will not clasp each other in the grave ; 
Ye will not turn yourselves to moan and weep. 
Still through this clondy depth of sin and woe 
May your love’s Jight before your footsteps glide, 
Till, in the mantle of the winter snow, 


Death wraps you sleeping calmly side by side. A. WILson. 
; ) y 


LOOKING OUT FOR SQUALLS. 


Few who are at alf acquainted with the formed by the meeting of the back 
coast of Sussex but know that low gra- waters of Chichester and Pagham har- 
velly point of land running far out into bours, and that its original name was 
the sea, called “ Se!sey Bill.” Tradition Seal Sea Island, from the fact that seals 
saith that Selsey was formerly an is!and were occasionally found upon its shores. 
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Something better than tradition also de- 
clares that it was the seat of the first 
Bishop of Chichester, who, many hun- 
dred years ago, made it his episcopal 
capital. 

Standing, at this day, upon that 
shingly beach, and looking round upon 
the dreary flat, with only a small 
straggling village, and a few scattered 
farm-houses, and an unpretencing little 
church far away among the trees, one 
can scarcely believe that it ever could 
have been the paradise of holy men who 
had the credit of always selecting the 
snuggest nooks in England as_ their 
abiding-places ; but the fact is, that we 
cannot now form any opinion as to the 
elig:bility of the actual site, because 
that has long since disappeared. The 
sea has encroached so much upon that 
shore, that the cathedral or monastery 
(or whatever it was) has been long since 
entirely submerged, and small vessels 
now find an anchorage, with three fa- 
thoms water, in what is still known as 
“the Park,’ doubtless from having 


been at some remcte period, before the 
sea swept over it, part of the episcopal 


domain, Perhaps, where the little 
coaster now casts her anchor, a few hun- 
dred yards from the beach, once roamed 
the deer, under the shadow of the trees, 
or even the cathedral or palace-wall it- 
self. The remains of ancient buildings, 
nigh buried in the sand, are, it is said, 
to be still seen at low water. 

But to-day we have cause more to re- 
joice over the present, than to mourn the 
past. This Selsey Bill, with its belong- 
ings, is a most dangerous locality for 
the unwary shipman. Look out sea- 
ward, and you will desery — scarcely, 
however, without the help of a glass— 
a light-ship pitching in the troubled 
waters. She seems hull-down, she is 
so far from shore—some seven miles 
away. That is called the Owers’ Light, 
off Selsey Bill. She is moored on the 
very elbow of a shoal, and between her 
and the shore on which we are standing 
it is scarcely safe for vessels to pass. 
There are intricate channels known to 
the skilful pilot, but the good old 
Bishop’s domain is yet too near the 
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surface of the water to make it any- 
thing but very hazardous for a stranger 
to get inshore of the Owers’ Light. In- 
deed, even now at half ebb, the breakers 
are very plainly seen, while, at low 
water, much of the rocks is dry. Now 
the shoals and reefs, extending so far 
out to sea (in fact nearly seven miles 
from the shore), are, consequently, very 
treacherous. Lying as they do in the 
direct course of vessels coming through 
Spithead and bound to the Thames, or 
even in the way of vessels coming up 
channel round the back of the Wight, 
and vice versé, they have been the de- 
struction of many a brave ship. From 
the stout man-of-war, running for Ports- 
mouth to the collier-brig standing north- 
ward, many a sad tale is told of their 
perishing. Caught in a south-west or 
south-easterly gale, and too near ia shore, 
the wind and current carried them 
hopelessly in on the Owers (now one 
sheet of foam, because of the furious 
surf that breaks there), and they soon 
went to pieces. 

It is because of this very going to 
pieces, and the hapless case of many 
a gallant heart, that we are down at 
Selsey Bill to-day. Lcok at that large, 
new-looking building, much resembling 
a comfortable, good-sized carriage house. 
It stands facing the sea, at about 150 
yards from high watermark, and, with its 
flagstaff and ensign, is conspicuously seen. 
Around its open doors are grouped a 
number of boatmen, and preventive men 
from the neighbouring station, and the 
excitement amongst them evidently be- 
tokens something unusual. And so 
there is. A glance within those open 
doois explains itall. It is the life boat- 
house of the Royal National Institution, 
an there, high upon her launching- 
carriage, rests the lile-boat. We walk 
round her. Beautifully built, and as 
strong, end as complete as she can be 
put together, she looks fit for any 
weather. And then the name em- 
blazoned on her bows, * Friend ” (in 


‘commemoration of a handsome donation 


given to the Institution by members of 
the Society of Friends), seems so appro- 
priate. Lut this is the occasion of her 
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quarterly exercise, and we shall see her 
better presently. She has everything 
on board—oars, masts, sails, rudder 
shipped and all, and is ready to run 
down to the water’s edge at a moment’s 
notice. And they do not wait long for 
that. Watch in hand, to note the time 
so occupied, the gallant chairman of the 
local committee gives the word to run 
her out, and launch her. In an in- 
stant, twice a score of stalwart arms are 
hauling at the ropes with a will. The 
boat and carriage together weigh some 
five tons ; but this is nothing in such 
hands, and with a cheer she runs out 
upon the turf, and is soon ploughing 
through the deep shingle-bank beyond. 
One has now only to imagine a stranded 
vessel out there upon the reef, with the 
distress-signal in her rigging, and the 
great breakers beating so furiously over 
her that she cannot hold together per- 
haps an hour longer. One has only to 
imagine the sheets of spray so blinding 
the whole horizon, that we can scarcely 
make her out, and the gale blowing so 
madly that not another sound can be 
heard ; and, if then we add to this the 
utter uselessness of any ordinary boat 
attempting to put out to rescue, and the 
sad looks of the fishermen, as they stand 
helpless on the beach, unable to render 
the slightest aid to their fellows perish- 
ing out there among the breakers—one, 
I say, has only to picture this, and then 
his heart will go with the life-boat, 
hurrying to the water’s edge. And she 
is soon there. Those strong and willing 
arms force her through the heavy 
shingle, until they reach the declivity 
of the beach. Then ske runs down by 
her own weight; her crew leap in and 
take the oars ; the carriage runs partly 
into the sea, and, at a word, the pin is 
withdrawn, the carriage tilts up, and the 
boat glides off swiftly into the water. 
The men give way at the oars, and she 
is off. Only seven minutes have elapsed 
from the time she quitted the boat- 
house until she is afloat. 
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But the skies are clear and bright, 
and the sea is smooth to-day, and so she 
will only pull a little and cruise a little, 
and then come back to watch for a real 
need. And she presents a pretty sight. 
Every one of her crew (and she pulls 
twelve oars!) has his life-belt on ; and 
somehow this, taken in connexion 
with the unusually buoyant appearance 
of the boat herself, as she goes bound- 
ing along, occasions a wonderful con- 
fidence in her. Besides, she looks strong 
for the very wildest sea. Everything 
about her is the best that can be used, 
put together with the knowledge that 
precious lives depended on the work. 

But now she is making sail. Her 
build is not perhaps favourable for sail- 
ing to windward, but yet she really 
makes her way upon a wind surprising- 
ly. Her coxswain understands her 
capabilities, and knows just what she 
can do. 

Ashore they are preparing for her 
return. <A capstan is rigged out on the 
higher part of the beach ; a line of por- 
table skids is laid down, and, as soon as 
the boat touches the shingle, a purchase- 
tackle is hooked on, the capstan manned, 
and the boat will be gradually drawn 
up until it reaches the carriage—which 
is presently done. After an hour's 
cruise she steers homeward. A little 
trouble to place her stem on the skid, 
and the windlass does the rest. The 
carriage tilts up the reverse way now, 
and becomes an inclined plane up which 
the life-boat is drawn ; the forewheels are 
connected, and she travels to her house 
again, ready for the next summons. 

We return home, thankful that such 
a good work is going on: for the hu- 
manity that prompted it—for the gene- 
rosity that carries it out. The lives of 
those poor fellows to whom we owe so 
many of our luxuries are surely worth 
our caring for; and England, we feel 
sure, will never refuse to hold out a hand 
to succour them in an hour of peril. 

1 With a coxswain and a bowman. 





DEAD MEN WHOM I HAVE KNOWN;; OR, RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THREE CITIES. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


OLD MARISCHAL COLLEGE—DR. WILLIAM KNIGHT—LOCAL MISCELLANEA 
—WILLIAM THOM OF INVERURY. 


“By St. Andrew,” says Dugald Dal- 
getty in the “Legend of Montrose,” 
when the seeming serving-man of Lord 
Menteith declines to help him to un- 
buckle the armour which he is feeling 
somewhat tight around his portly person 
after the feast in the Highland castle, 
“ here’s a common fellow, a stipendiary 
“with four pounds a year and a livery- 
“ cloak, thinks himself too good to serve 
“ Ritt-master Dugald Dalgetty of Drum- 
“thwacket, who has studied humanity 
“ at the Marischal College of Aberdeen, 
“ and served half the princes of Europe.” 
And all through the story the valiant 
Ritt-master keeps reminding those about 
him of this fact of his having studied 
at Marischal College as one of his chief 
distinctions. Even in that tremendous 
moment when, in the dungeon at Inver- 
ary, he astutely recognises the spy who 
has secretly entered to talk with him as 
being no other than the great Argyle 
himself, and, springing on his wily lord- 
ship, brings him to the ground, and, 
pinning him there by main strength, 
throttles him into capitulation—even in 
that tremendous moment the thought of 
the dear Alma Mater in the north 
country flashes through his stalwart 
mind, and it is with a quotation of 
Marischal College Latin that he nego- 
tiates with the prostrate Marquis: Bless- 
ings on thy memory, if only for Alma 
Mater’s sake, thou shrewd and doughty 
Sir Dugald ; and may thy last days have 
been peaceful, with the widow Strachan 
for thy spouse, in thy regained paternal 
estate of Drumthwacket! Great as is 
my veneration, on historical grounds, 
for the Presbyterian Marquis, whom 
men called Gillespie Grumach on account 
of the cast in his eye, I confess I can 


never read how thou didst pin him in 
his own dungeon without forgetting 
altogether that it was the cause of 
Presbyterianism that was imperilled, 
and feeling my heart leap with glee that 
my fellow-collegian was uppermost. 

As Marischal College was founded in 
1593, and as Dalgetty left it at the age 
of eighteen, to carry the learning whilk 
he had acquired there, and his gentle 
bluid and designation, together with his 
pair of stalwart arms, and legs conform, 
into the German wars, it is a matter of 
easy calculation that this most celebrated 
of all the sons of Marischal College must 
have left its cloisters about 1620, and 
must have belonged to the latter end of 
its first generation of students. It is 
not creditable to the academic anti- 
quarianism of the place that there has 
never been a search in the college-books 
for his matriculation-entry. But I would 
fain here rouse the academic anti- 
quarianism of the place to a larger 
labour than this. Why have we not 
a history of Marischal College and 
University, or, at least, an Athene et 
Fasti of that venerable institution? 
Though the Ritt-master Dalgetty may be 
her most celebrated alumnus, and though 
she may have been chiefly heard of over 
the world at large in association with 
his name, yet, even before Sir Dugald 
sat at her bursars’ table and there learnt 
that art of rapid mastication which he 
found so useful to him in after life, she 
had sent forth one or two sons of some 
note ; and, if to these were added the 
much longer list of her eminent alumni 
from Sir Dugald’s days down to the 
present time—ending, let us say, with 
that Sir James Outram, the Bayard of 
India, whom Sir Dugald himself would 
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have respected, albeit Outram’s soldier- 
ship was of a more dashing and irregular 
type than that which Sir Dugald 
favoured, and his famous refusal of 
Indian prize-money would have seemed 
to Sir Dugald a piece of needless 
punctiliousness—then the roll of the 
notabilities of Muarischal College might 
seem not an insignificant one. At all 
events, it is the bounden duty of any 
Anthony Wood that may be living now 
in Aberdeen to do his best to draw it 
up, imbedding it in such a text of the 
general history of the College as he can 
prepare. Or, if there is no one Anthony 
Wood to do the work, then let some 
local antiquarian society put their heads 
together, and at least give us a volume 
of Marischal College dates, documents, 
and lists of names, such as the King’s 
College people have already executed 
for their institution. For, alas! the 
histor; may now be rounded off and 
complete. Marischal College and Uni- 
versity exists no longer in its separate 
identity. It was fused, a year or two 
ago, along with King’s College, into 
the single University of Aberdeen. 
There is still a fine granite building 
ealled Marischal College, in which a 
portion of the work of the united 
University is carried on; but the real 
antique establishment—Dugald Dal- 
getty’s Marischal College and mine—is 
no longer in rerum naturd. All is 
apt, therefore, for the writing of its 
history. 

Ah! the massive old pile in the great 
space of ground entered by the old gate- 
way from the Broadgate, how well I 
can see it yet! Not the fine modern 
building which visitors to Aberdeen now 
look at, and which was finished about 
1842, at a cost of some £21,000 ; but 
its predecessor on the same site—a great, 
square, hulking, yet lofty, ancient lump 
of a building, impressive by its amor- 
phous gray massiveness even in the day- 
light, but in winter-nights quite weirdly 
to look at in the dark space that en- 
shrined it, with the few lights twinkling 
in some of its small windows, and the 
stars seeming to roll, soliciting astro- 
logical watch, over the battlements of 
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its high observatory! There it had 
stood, the main part of it, the same 
through all the years since Dugald 
Dalgetty had seen it ; and, mayhap, on 
the battlements of its left tower, as- 
trologers, in the shape of mantled old 
professors, had watched, and, groping 
up the turret-stairs in the dark, one 
might encounter their professorial ghosts. 
And then the class-rooms as we sat in 
them by day—all old and quaint, though 
some older and quainter than others— 
and the great common hall, stretching 
the whole width of the main building 
in the first storey, with its old chimney- 
piece in the middle, on which were 
carved the arms of the Earls Marischal, 
with their noble motto of scorn for 
public opinion (“ Aiunt: Quid aiunt ? 
Aiant;” or, in English, “They say: 
What say they? Let them say”), and 
its wainsedted walls hung with many 
old portraits of historical interest by 
George Jamesone and others. Among 
these was a portrait of Descartes, which 
I could never cease gazing at—it was 
such a queer, puckered old face. The 
hair came down over the forehead, and 
the eyebrows were arched up to meet 
the hair, so that, between the two, the 
forehead, which was broad enough, had 
not an inch of visible height. But he 
looked a terribly determined intellectual 
little devil for all that; and, though I 
knew little about him, and rather won- 
dered at first how any mortal, wherever 
he was born, could have had a name that 
seemed so like the plural of a wheeled 
vehicle, he and I took a fancy for each 
other. There were other portraits, some 
of them of old Aberdonians, or other 
Scotchmen, that interested me; but 
none, as far as I recollect, so much as 
this. And so, for four years, often in 
this public hall, but oftener still in the 
class-rooms where we were taught all 
that Marischal College had to teach, 
we wore the red gowns and the red vel- 
vet collars which were the compulsory 
costume of the Students of Arts, till 
one early spring-day we were ranged 
ceremoniously in the public hall, some 
eighteen or twenty of us who had com- 
pleted the curriculum out of a class 
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originally seventy strong, and there, 
clad all uncouthly in black silk gowns, 
which the college-beadles had begged, 
borrowed, or stolen from the city-clergy 
for the occasion, were made to repeat 
the words of a Latin oath, and, having 
been dabbed on the head individually 
by the Principal with a sacred bit of 
black velvet, were created and admitted 
Masters of Arts. When I think what 
Magister Artium implies according to 
the English standard, and then recollect 
what a flock of fledglings we were (the 
youngest of us exactly sixteen years and 
four months old) that flew off into the 
world from that northern nursery of 
learning, feathered legally with the fine 
designation, the thing does seem rather 
absurd. Matters, however, have been 
considerably mended of late in the Seot- 
tish system in this respect; and it is 
right to say that, even in those days, in 
some of the Scottish universities—at all 
events, in that of Edinburgh—the de- 
gree of A.M. was a much rarer honour, 
won only by a very few every year after 
a very special examination. 

The regular college-session was in 
winter only, or from the beginning of 
November to the end of March. It 
was during these five winter months 
that the red gowns of the “ Colliginers,” 
as they were called by the town’s- 
people, made the streets of Aberdeen 
picturesque. The bright new gowns 
of the freshmen, or first year’s students, 
marked them out for persecution by 
their seniors; and it was considered 
desirable to get the velvet collars ink- 
stained and the sleeves and body toned 
down in colour as soon as possible. The 
fourth year’s students, or “ Magistrands,” 
were easily recognised by the superior 
tatteredness and discoloration of their 
scarlet garb. It was only the Arts’ 
students, who may have numbered 
about 250 in all, that wore this flaring 
costume ; the less numerous students of 
the other three faculties—to wit, Law, 
Medicine, and Theology—wore no pecu- 
liar dress. In general the four facul- 
ties had little interconnexion—the 
students of each attending their own 
set of professors in their own part of 


‘which they were distributed. 
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the college ; but there was always one 
period of the college-session when all 
were brought together pell-mell. This 
was the period at which the students of 
all the faculties exercised in common 
the grand privilege, which belonged -to 
them by charter, of electing their Lord 
Rector for the year. Sometimes English 
readers may note a paragraph in the 
London newspapers stating that Lord 
So-and-so, or the Earl of So-and-so, 
or the Duke of So-and-so, or at least 
some Baronet or Right Honourable— 
almost invariably one of the most con- 
spicuous statesmen of the kingdom— 
has been elected Lord Rector of the 
University of Aberdeen, or has lost the 
election in competition with some other 
public man, equally well known. But 
if only the English reader of such a 
casual paragraph could have got inside 
the vast local uproar and excitement of 
which the paragraph was the condensed 
result! Talk of the Saturnalia of a 
contested election! The humours of 
the wildest and noisiest election of 
a member of Parliament for an English 
borough could not be richer than those 
which I recollect as attending our 
annual election of a Lord Rector for 
old Marischal College. It was an affair 
of some three weeks. First there were 
the meetings of the separate classes, in 
which all sorts of persons, likely and 
unlikely, were proposed; then there 
were the aggregate meetings, in which 
the three or four candidates that had 
by this time been pitched upon by 
general agreement, were upheld and 
discussed ; and, lastly, there was the 
grand meeting in the hall on election- 
day, most of the professors being 
present, when the two or perhaps the 
three candidates that it had been re- 
solved finally to pit against each other, 
were formally nominated and seconded 
amid cheers and yellings from the 
multitude—after which the whole body 
of the electors retired to vote indi- 
vidually in the four “nations” into 
Each 
“nation” included all who were natives 
of a particular region of Scotland tra- 
ditionally marked out—one of the 
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“ nations,” however, including all stray 
comers from non-Scottish parts of the 
earth ; and it was ultimately decided, 
not by the absolute majority of indi- 
vidual votes, but by the majority of 
the collective votes of the “nations,” who 
was the successful candidate. When 
the votes of the “nations” stood as 
2 to 2, so as to require a casting-vote 
from the out-going Rector (which might 
easily happen), or when the candidate 
elected by the majority of the “nations” 
had not the majority of the individual 
votes (which might also happen) there 
would be a perfect phrenzy of mutual 
protests and upbraidings, and the very 
professors, if they interfered, would be 
bearded and defied. And O the oratory, 
the oratory, at those meetings! The 
speakers at the aggregate meetings 
were, as a matter of course, the older 
students—generally students of divi- 
nity—we the red-gowned youngsters 
eontenting ourselves with our humbler 
duty of roaring and counter-roaring, 
hissing and counter-hissing, and laugh- 
ing till our sides ached. We were a 
remorseless audience, and we knew good 
speeches from bad. Some really good 
speeches were made, and we were always 
fair enough to give them a hearing on 
whatever side they chanced to be ; but 
no mercy was shown to any poor wretch 
that gave us a chance, by any oddity of 
manner or physiognomy, or any blunder 
of utterance, of shrieking him down. 
“T care not for the hiss of the ser- 
pent, nor for the sardonic laugh of the 
hyena,” said one speaker, when our 
demonstrations were going against him 
—a poor timid creature, as we all knew, 
whom a moderately fierce duck would, 
at any other time, have driven to flight 
—and there and then the serpents and 
the hyenas extinguished him. “Is Dr. 
Abercromby going to make a moniply 
of it?” asked one Highland orator, on 
an occasion when it was proposed that 
the existing Lord Rector, Dr. Aber- 
cromby, the distinguished physician of 
Edinburgh, should be re-elected ; and, 
when, irritated by the burst of laughter 
which followed his mispronunciation 
of the word “monopoly,” he told us 


farther, in his Highland accents, that 
we “ might as well attempt to stem the 
Atlantic with a straa” as to put him 
down, you should have seen how the 
straw did stem the Atlantic. “This 
proposition has been nipped in the bud 
—I may say, strangled in the womb,” 
said a dapper medical Irishman, who 
had somehow impressed his party as 
a master of rhetoric, fit to be put for- 
ward as their spokesman on the great 
election-day ; and I never saw anything 
neater than the way in which the exact 
kind of strangulation specified was per- 
formed, that same instant, on his speech. 
All in all, I would not for the world 
that these occasions of rollick, and of 
college-liberty broken loose, should be 
done away with. Except that there 
was far more of the nonsense of Whig- 
and-Tory antagonism in the Rectorial 
contests than befitted their nature, the 
elections, I fancy, were honest and judi- 
cious enough. Besides, it is well that 
among the customsof university life there 
should be some that, if they have no 
other purpose, shall at least be the 
means of accumulating, in extra abun- 
dance at particular points, reminiscences 
of fun for future years. 

The Arts’ curriculum of four years 
was so arranged that in each year there 
was one principal or dominant class, 
called the Regent’s class, and other 
secondary or attached classes. The 
attendance on the Regent’s class was 
for three hours daily, except on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, which were half- 
holidays; and for each of the other 
classes there was generally a distinct 
daily hour. The following, with the 
omission of an incidental item or two of 
weekly general lecture in Divinity or 
in the Evidences of Christianity, is a 
scheme of the complete curriculum :— 


First Year: Regent’s Class, Greck ; Addi- 
tional Class, Latin or Humanity. 


Seconp Year: Regent’s Class, Natural and 
Civil History (a most extraordinary con- 
junction of subjects according to our modern 
ideas, though theoretically more justifiable 
than may at first appear, and once perhaps 
practically valid and convenient); Addi- 
tional Classes, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, 
and (optionally) Chemistry. 














Turrp Year: Regent’s Class, Natural Phi- 
losophy ; Additional Classes, Mathematics, 
Extra Greek, and (optionally) Chemistry. 

Fourrnu Year: Regent’s Class, Moral Phi- 
losophy and Logic; Additional Classes, 
Extra Mathematics, and Double Extra Greek; 
both optional. 


It has been my experience that in every 
educational institution a certain propor- 
tion of the teachers, varying from one- 
fourth to one-third of the whole number, 
are always, either by natural incapacity 
or by debilitation from old age (but 
chiefly, I think, from the first cause), 
very unfit for their work. Resuming 
my recollections now of dear old Maris- 
chal College, I cannot, in conscience, 
declare that it was an exception to this 
rule. Let me not mince matters. We 
had among our professors two old men, 
who ought either never to have been 
there, or to have been superannuated 
long before I and my coevals became 
acquainted with them. * Strike out the 
Civil History from the business of the 
Regent’s class of the second year, so as 
to leave only the Natural History ; and, 
seeing that we met compulsorily in the 
class three hours a day for five months, 
there was certainly a possibility that we 
should then and there have been put in 
possession of such a general smattering 
of Mineralogy, Hydrology, Geology, 
Meteorology, Botany, and Zoology as 
would have been useful to all of us in 
our subsequent lives, and as might have 
determined beneficially the whole future 
direction of the lives and studies of some. 
That is the use of compulsory attend- 
ance on a course of professorial lectures. 
It is physical detention at an impres- 
sible period of life in a room where 
certain orders of ideas are kept sounding 
and circulating in the air; a certain 
tincture of them must perforce be im- 
bibed by ali, and in some the effect may 
be that passionate intellectual tastes are 
awakened, and deep latent capabilities 
reached. Alas! the Natural History 
that we got was such a five months’ 


drivel about miscellaneous matters un-_ 


interesting to the soul of man or horse, 
that how we listened to it at all is a 
marvel only explained’ by the submis- 
siveness of those who feel themselves 
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liable to pains and penalties. Mineralogy, 
Botany, or Zoology we had none ; and, 
as for the rest, the sole bit of the course 
over which, in my memory, there rests 
yet a gleam of light was a long account, 
introduced somewhere, of the draining 
of Blair Drummond Moss. When I 
think of the course now, I see a great 
bog, in which some nen are digging 
ditches, and others carting away the wet 
peat ; I know that this bog was some- 
where in the middle of the course, but 
all round it I recall nothing but mist. 
Poor old gentleman! let me not be 
too hard upon him! He had been a 
favourite pupil of the great Black, so 
that there must have been every reason 
to think, at the time of his appoint- 
ment, that he would do well; and to 
the last, I am told, he used to amuse 
himself very expertly with geometrical 
problems. But by the time he de- 
scended to us, bringing the Blair Drum- 
mond Moss with him, he was old and 
feeble, and incapable of doing justice 
even to that fascinating feat of drainage. 
We used him very ill. I have seen his 
tall and thin body rolling in the snow 
in the college-yard by the accident of a 
slip when he turned to arrest some rascal 
that had thrown a snow-ball at him ; 
and, though we did pick him up with 
reverence and pity then, we showed 
him little merey in the class-room. 
While he was lecturing, snatches of 
song would sometimes rise from an in- 
scrutable part of the room, captivating 
additional voices, till the whole class 
was in chorus, Or, more ingeniously, 
we would extract amusement from him 
by gravely putting to him the most 
absurd questions. “Is it true, Doctor,” 
one student is reported to have asked, 
mimicking his mode of pronunciation to 
his face, “that the moon is made of 
yreen cheese ?” “QO, no,” was the reply, 
“it is a vulgar fallacy.” Think of that, 
and conceive our Professor of Natural 
History. His companion in senility was 
the Professor of Moral Philosophy—a 
man who had been of some power in 
his earlier days, and who retained a 
kind of sternness of look which helped 
to keep order in his class, but whose 
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diluted dictations from Reid and Beattie 
were poor nutriment for our young 
powers of speculation. Although he 
could frown from his desk, it was from 
habit and from a general notion that 
something wrong must be going on, and 
not from any knowledge where or 
what the wrong was. The chief form 
of wrong, so far 4s I recollect, was that 
four or five of the students, who had 
constituted themselves into what they 
called a Pro Bono Publico Club, used 
frequently to disappear during the lec- 
ture into the dark hollow space under- 
neath the rising tiers of benches, and 
there hold their secret club-meetings 
with bottled porter and mutton pies, 
bobbing up now and then to see that 
all was right and the Moral Philosophy 
going on. One incident in the class I 
shall never forget. The aged man was 
lecturing, and he had come to the phrase 
in his manuscript “ Study sedulously” 
without any change in his usual manner. 
“Study sed—” he uttered in his usual 
hard voice, but he got no farther than the 
last syllable. “ Sed—sed—sed—r-r—” 
he repeated or gurgled once or twice, 
and then, articulating no more, looked 
vacantly round, For the time all his 
powers of articulation and memory were 
utterly gone, and it was as if a black 
curtain had fallen between his con- 
sciousness and the outer world. He was 
carried home, and was able to return 
and resume duty the next day ; but we 
were always in expectation of a recur- 
rence of the ghastly incident, and occa- 
sionally it did recur. 

There is real pain in setting down 
such things as these, but I hold it to be 
a duty. When I think what youth is— 
how eager, how docile by right matter 
and by right measures—when I re- 
member that splendid distinction of the 
young which the poet has celebrated 
when he says— 

“Still are they fit alike for weeping and for 
laughter ; 
The flight they still admire, the flash 
with pleasure see ; 
Who finished is, is scarce worth looking after ; 
a = growing one will always thankful 
e.”— 


then, just because youth itself is so little 


critical and so easily pleased, it seems to 
me that society is bound to be doubly 
critical and exacting in its behalf. That, 
by the great age or the incapacity of the 
holder of an academic post, a generation 
of young men, in any particular neigh- 
bourhood, should go forth into the 
world deprived of all that they might 
have learnt, and would gladly have 
learnt, had the reality corresponded with 
the appearance, is a very serious matter. 
I suppose the most practical form of 
remedy, next to increased care and 
conscientiousness in election to posts, is 
in that plan of superannuation with 
regulated retiring-allowances, which I 
believe is part of the new Scottish 
University system. 

But I have put the worst first. Among 
our professors were some admirable and 
most efficient men, in thinking of whom, 
and of the style in which they did their 
work, I can now see that old Marischal 
College, at the time under notice, was 
unusually fortunate in its staff. It was 
not flashy work, perhaps ; but it was 
real sound teaching, in conformity with 
the needs and habits of that granite 
region. I could name three men yet 
alive who, in the honourable retirement 
into which they have withdrawn since 
the union of King’s and Marischal 
Colleges, and the consequent superan- 
nuation of some of the professors, can 
look back on lives of duty well done, 
and can never be mentioned by me, or 
by hundreds of others, without affection 
and respect. But it is chiefly of the dead 
that I have purposed to speak in these 
papers ; and of these dead there are 
also some associated gratefully in my 
memory with old Marischal College. 
One was that noble Melvin, of whom I 
have already given some account, and 
who, in my days, still held, along with 
the Reetorship of the Grammar School, 
the Marischal College Lectureship in 
Humanity. Passing him, I will say a 
few words about one of the professors, 
dead some years before Melvin, who 
was also excellent in his way, and the 
fashion of whose influence on the young 
gens togata that passed through his 
hands was somewhat subtle and singular. 











DR. WILLIAM KNIGHT. 


It was in the third year that we came 
into the charge of Dr. Knight, who was 
our Professor of Natural Philosophy. 
Within. the first day or two, 1 remember 
well, we felt ourselves in a new kind of 
professorial presence. The class was an 
unusually full one, as it was always 
attended by some “ private students,” of 
riper years, from the town, in addition 
to the regular red-gowned students who 
had to go through the college-classes in 
a certain fixed order. Lecturing to this 
class—either from his desk, where he 
would read continuously from the manu- 
script through a gold-mounted double 
eye-glass, held lightly between his fore- 
finger and thumb, and often removed so 
that he could survey the class freely, 
and yet not lose the thread of his read- 
ing ; or else from the floor, to which he 
would frequently descend so as to be 
near the apparatus-table, and where he 
would generally speak extempore, with- 
out book or eye-glass—lecturing to us 
thus, we saw a man in the prime of 
mature life, of middle height, of fairish 
or pale complexion, with a fringe of 
scant, fair hair about the temples and 
round by the ears, but bald a-top, so 
that his head looked of the laterally 
compressed type, long from back to front, 
rather than round, broad, or high. On 
the whole it was a handsome engngh 
face, but with a curious air of lurking 
irony about the corners of the mouth. 
But his greatest personal peculiarity— 
a peculiarity known to us before from 
his appearances in the public hall, but 
now noted more particularly—was his 
voice. Though, as we came to know 
afterwards, he was an unusually mus- 
cular man—so that, in an experiment 
testing the degree of force necessary to 
pull asunder two metal hemispheres, 
he could easily, planting firmly his 
somewhat out-bowed legs, pull towards 
him or across the room, with his left 


hand only, the strongest student selected | 


to pull against him—his voice was re- 
markably feeble and of high pitch. 
One of his favourite phrases was “ so to 
speak ”; it occurred in every second or 
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third sentence when he talked extem- 
pore ; and the students; in allusion to 
his vocal peculiarity, used to translate 
it into “so to squeak.” But this was 
doing him injustice; for his voice, 
though feeble, had a quiet determina- 
tion in it, and was audible through the 
class by another quality than shrillness. 
It was such a voice as I believe Charle- 
magne had—if the reader is ingenious 
enough to infer anything about my 
Natural Philosophy professor from that 
magnificent analogy. He was a Charle- 
magne among ws, I can tell you, and, 
for all his feeble voice, governed us 
tightly, and now and then tongued us 
with a sarcastic scurrility which no 
other professor ventured on, and which 
was far from pleasant. 

The matter of his lectures was good, 
and, for students at our stage, rich in a 
new sort of interest. They had been 
very carefully prepared, and were written 
out in a neat small hand in octavo note- 
books, made of the fine thick old What- 
man paper which we never see now-a- 
days—blank spaces being left for addi- 
tions as they might be suggested. First 
of all we had an introductory set of 
lectures, extending over about a fort- 
night, on the partitions of human 
knowledge, on the scope of Natural 
Philosophy, on the prominent facts in 
its history, on the phases of philo- 
sophical method, and, above all, on Bacon 
and his inductive system. A kind of 
abstract was given of parts of Bacon’s 
De Augmentis and his Novum Organum ; 
and I got an inkling of what my queer- 
visaged friend, Descartes, had been 
driving at, though I was told to consider 
it a very hopeless kind of anti-Aristo- 
telian whirl, or rotation after one’s own 
tail, as compared with that splendid 
shifting of the wheels of the human 
mind into the eternally right road which 
Bacon had effected. Altogether, I sup- 
pose I should now find the matter of 
these lectures to have been rather popu- 
lar, and of a kind that would now be 
superseded ; but the presentation of it 
was singularly lucid, and it was all then 
very stimulating and new. We had 
glimpses of new wonders of knowledge, 




















and of a kind of activity of mind dif- 
ferent from that exhibited either in 
classical erudition, or in mathematical 
problems, and dealing with Nature her- 
self on a large scale. We first came to 
have a notion what thinking or specu- 
lating might be. And then, when 
passing from such preliminary matter, 
Knight led us, ina leisurely and orderly 
manner, through these seven successive 
divisions of his course—(1) Somatology, 
2) Dynamics, (3) Mechanics, (4) Hydro- 
dynamics (subdivided into Hydrosta- 
tics, Hydraulics, Aerostatics, and Pneu- 
matics), (5) Electricity, including Mag- 
netism, (6) Optics, and (7) Astronomy— 
although we frequently lost sight of the 
thinking faculty in its philosophical 
mode, yet every now and then we saw 
it spurt up again, and we had the re- 
sults of its supposed circuitous action in 
the masses of scientific information, 
under each division, that were spread 
out before us. Knight's deficiency, 
according to the Cambridge standard of 
a Natural Philosophy professor, was in 
the shallowness of his mathematics. His 
course was one rather of rich and mis- 
cellaneous descriptive information, than 
of mathematical investigation and de- 
monstration. He introduced formule 
and calculations now and then ; but his 
lectures were rather like an exceedingly 
interesting and well-arranged scientific 
encyclopedia for moderately mathema- 
tical readers. As he was, however, a 
neat experimenter, and had at his com- 
mand an excellent collection of appa- 
ratus, models, &c., he taught us a great 
deal more than it would have been easy 
to acquire by any possible course; of 
private reading, while, for those who 
chose to avail themselves of it, there 
was a special library of standard books 
in Natural Philosophy, attached to the 
class. And, what was best of all, he 
made us give him in every week a 
written essay on some subject recently 
discussed in the class, compelling us to 
punctuality by a fine in case of default. 
The essays were all returned to us at the 
end of the session—whether read by 
him or not (for there were some fifty or 
sixty every week) may be left to con- 
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jecture. He had read samples of them, 
at least ; for he had a pretty shrewd 
idea who could write best. 

Apart from that benefit from Knight’s 
Natural Philosophy course which con- 
sisted in the superficial fertilizing of our 
minds by a large quantity of useful and 
well-administered information, and in 
the occasional stimulus of an example 
of beautiful generalization taken from 
the history of science, there was a cer- 
tain pungent and insinuating influence, 
of the nature of which we were too 
little aware to be able to give a name to 
it, though the effects, I now can see, 
were wholesome. I have mentioned the 
expression of constant irony that lurked 
about the corners of Knight’s mouth, 
interfering with the otherwise placid 
expression of his face, and that sometimes 
flashed over the whole face, till there 
came a look of dangerous malice in the 
eye, and the feeble voice would vitu- 
perate stingingly, if need were, in a select 
kind of Billingsgate. In truth, I believe 
that Knight lived and walked in Aber- 
deen in a perpetual relation of secret 
irony to everything around him, and 
especially to popular and clerical opinion. 
It was whispered among us, as a matter 
of tradition, that Knight was a sceptic, 
and that he had written books the copies 
of which he had carefully bought up 80 
as to suppress them. One of his books, 
I believe, was entitled, “A Theory of 
the Earth ; but I do not think it was 
this book which he had bought up. 
What was its nature I do not know, 
never having seen it ; but I fancy there 
must have been queer matter in it, for 
Dr. Chalmers, who seemed to know it, 
and to have formed his idea of the author 
from it, revealed that idea to me once 
with an expressive smile when I men- 
tioned Knight’s name to him. But the 
book which Knight certainly tried to 
suppress, and of which, nevertheless, I 
did once contrive to see a stray copy, 
was a small volume, bearing the quaint 
title of “The First Day in Heaven.” 
Unless my memory fails me after so 
many years, the opening sentence of this 
curious production was as: follows :— 
“Emaciated, pale, and cadaverous, at 
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“the age of twenty-one, I lay upon my 
“bed, awaiting the approach of the 
“ Angel of Death.” The Angel ot 
Death does, come to the bedside of the 
emaciated youth ; the youth dies; and 
the volume goes on to narrate, by some 
means, the first experiences of the youth 
in the new world into which he has been 
ushered. In the act of death, he feels 
himself borne, in a kind of blissful 
swoon, through a violet atmosphere, 
on the dissolution of which from around 
him he opens his eyes in the realm of 
Heaven, and sees—I forget what all ; 
but I remember distinctly that a con- 
siderable portion of the happiness of 
Heaven was made to consist in the 
rapid or intuitive acquisition of a kind 
of knowledge that did not seem very 
unlike a sublimation of Knight’s own 
lectures cn Natural Philosophy. I can- 
not recall any particular scepticism in the 
book, beyond what might be implied in 
its singular title, and in this substitution 
of Natural Philosophy, to so large an ex- 
tent, for the more orthodox pleasures of 
the future state. But, in those days and 
in that latitude, the merest colourable 
suspicion of heterodoxy went a great 
way in the popular gossip about a man ; 
and the notion had come down among 
us young fellows, that Knight had queer 
opinions, and that, as he walked in the 
streets, he laughed in his sleeve at a 
good deal of the pomposity around him. 
Most of us liked him the better, I be- 
lieve, on this account. He had, indeed, 
now learnt to keep very much to him- 
self any speculations he may have for- 
merly entertained of a kind directly 
discordant with the Aberdonian medium 
in which he moved ; and, in his inter- 
course with us, there were cases in 
which, so far from encouraging any 
juvenile affectation of eagerness after the 
forbidden fruit of which he was sup- 
posed to have eaten so largely himself, 
he seemed to take a malicious pleasure 
in snubbing it. Once, when he was acting 
as the college-librarian, and a very young 


student asked for Hume’s Essays,— - 


“Haven't got it, master,” said Knight 
coolly, with the faintest twitch of sarcasm 
on one side of his mouth; “we don’t 
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keep such books in this college, my lad ” 
—the book, as no one knew better, being 
at that moment within a few feet of 
him. Then, in all matters of public 
politics or college-procedure, Knight 
was a stickler for authority and existing 
regulation. A Tory by profession, he 
had more than the usual Tory amount 
of the odi profanum vulgus feeling—of 
contempt for democracy and mob-opi- 
nion. And yet, with all this secretive- 
ness of manner and conservatism of 
method, the lurking Mephistopheles 
in Knight would break out. It 
would break out in his class-room, not 
only in the very free rhetoric of vitupe- 
ration which he permitted himself when 
the behaviour of some student did not 
please him—* There are blackguards in 
every class, my lad, and you're one of 
the blackguards in this”—but also 
in the satirical tone of his references 
in his lectures to some popular living 
celebrities. But perhaps it was out of 
his class-room, in meeting two or three 
of his students at supper, or in encoun- 
tering one of them by himself in a 
suburb of the town—and on such an oc- 
easion he would walk half a mile or so 
with the student, and chat away more 
familiarly than most of the other pro- 
fessors were known to do—it was then 
that these little Mephistophelic felicities 
of Knight, which we remembered and 
quoted to one another, were most apt to 
occur. An Aberdonian by birth, he had 
been in the same class with Lord Byron 
at the Aberdeen Grammar School, so that 
he had a very vivid recollection of the 
boyhood of the future poet ; and this is 
how he once brought it in, when Byron 
was mentioned : “He had a most dam- 
nable disposition, Byron—a most damna- 
ble disposition. I remember his cutting 
the buttons off my coat as he sat beside 
me in the Grammar School ; and I gave 
him a good hiding for it. He had a 
most damnable disposition. He said he 
hated a dumpy woman. He needn’t 
have said that. His own mother was 
the dumpiest woman I ever saw in 
my life.” On another occasion, walk- 
ing up Marischal Street with a student, 
in a terribly disagreeable day of wind 
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and rain, which dashed direct against 
their faces in that street, he replied thus 
to some highly-intellectual remark of 
his companion about the fifteenth cen- 
tury: “‘ [don’t know about the fifteenth 
century ; all I know is, that this is a 
d—d bad day, whatever century it be 
in.” Another time, walking and chat- 
ting with a student in a pleasant out- 
skirt of the town—it being the week of 
the half-yearly meeting of the Provincial 
Synod of the Clergy in Aberdeen, when 
there was always a good deal of ecclesi- 
astical bustle for the townspeople to go 
and partake in—“ Have you been at the 
Synod to-day, master, to hear the clergy 
debating !” asked Knight ; and, on the 
reply being in the negative, “ You should 
go,” added he, “you should go once. 
See everything once, master ; see every- 
thing once, while you're young; when 
you're older, you won't care so much 
about it.” A good many more memo- 
rabilia of Knight might be collected, all 
consisting of such little satirical out- 
breaks tending to the disintegration of 
one’s juvenile reverence for conventional 
beliefs and customs. Altogether, I can 
look back upon him now as a man of 
far more than average ability, who per- 
formed the duties of his post with beau- 
tiful regularity and efficiency, gave us 
much delightful matter that we were 
likely to get from no one else, and did 
us good even by those seemingly-mali- 
cious twitchings to the surface of some 
fund of unexpressed thought which cir- 
cumstances compelled him to carry pla- 
cidly to his grave. I have since noticed, 
that that feeble and high quality of voice 
which was Knight's greatest personal 
peculiarity is an almost constant sign of 
a fanatical or sceptical mind. 
*& * % * 

Here, throwing off the red gown, and 
leaving old Marischal College to the 
ruthless masons whom I have watched 
for a year or two pulling down parts of 
it, and raising in its stead bits of that 
new granite building to which, in its 
completed state, my memory owes no 
allegiance, let me stroll through the 
town on the chance of a recollection or 
two of a less academic nature. I shall 
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not attend to dates, but will take things 
as they come. 

A memorable incident was “The 
Burning of the Burking House.” The 
story might be worth telling at length, 
were this the place for it. Suffice it to 
say that “The Burking House,” as it 
was popularly named, was an anatomical 
school or dissecting-room, which, with a 
culpable carelessness of public prejudice 
—especially at a time when the recol- 
lection of the Burke-and-Hare murders 
was rife, and it was believed by the poor 
and ignorant in Scottish towns that 
secret burking to procure subjects for 
dissection was a regular practice in the 
medical profession—had been erected in 
an open part of the town, near the In- 
firmary, and in the midst of common 
dwelling-houses, inhabited by artisans 
and their families. For some time the 
house had been a horror in the neigh- 
bourhood. Children or servant-girls, if 
they had to pass that way in the dark, 
would keep on the other side of the 
street, and, when they came opposite 
the awful tenement, within which they 
fancied skeletons hung up and the 
sheeted dead lying on tgbles, would run 
as hard as they could in more than 
mortal fear. At last things became 
worse. It was rumoured that dogs had 
been seen coming out of the backyard 
of the premises with bones—and what 
bones !—in their mouths. Some such 
rumour, running through the households 
and workshops of that quarter of the 
town, stirred up elements in human 
nature deeper than obedience to law, and 
banded together a number of determined 
spirits among the younger workmen for 
an act of popular wrath. Not awhisper 
of what was intended had got about, 
when, one afternoon, in broad daylight, 
the building being then full of medical 
students and others attending the regu- 
lar lecture, it was besieged by a body of 
men who had met on purpose, and who, 
first driving or pulling out all who were 
within it, then deliberately set it on fire. 
The Dr. Knight of whom I have just 
spoken chanced to be among those pre- 
sent in the building, and was one of the 
few who showed fight to the rioters ; 
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and the story of his personal prowess on 
this occasion, and how in particular he 
had grappled with two of the biggest 
rioters at the doorway, and hurled them 
back into the street, was among our 
college-legends of his strength. But 
this was several years before 1 knew 
him ; and all I recollect of the incidents 
of the riot is a muffled rumour, “ The 
Burking House is on fire,” that reached 
the Grammar School during lesson-hours, 
and our pelting down Blackfriars Street, 
after we were dismissed, to the scene of 
the uproar, where by that time the police 
were in force. Strangely enough, I forget 
what became of those who were arrested, 
or whether the real ringleaders were 
among them ; but I believe there was a 
disposition not to press matters too hard 
in a case where public sympathy with 
the motives of the rioters was so general ; 
and I have since had reason to suspect 
that among the ringleaders were some 
young mechanics of superior character 
and intelligence, afterwards well known. 

Clergymen figure rather numerously 
among my Aberdonian reminiscences. 
Some of them were not embers of the 
Established Scottish Church, but of one 
or other of those dissenting bodies which 
(the Free Church not then existing) 
formed arespectable minority of the Scot- 
tish people. Among these was Henry 
Angus, a man of stately presence and of a 
noble cast of head and countenance, who 
was minister of a small congregation that 
were much attached to him, but the 
really high character of whose powers 
was, I think, a discovery of a few stu- 
dents who, having chanced to hear him 
once or twice, and caring little for eccle- 
siastical denominations and distinctions, 
provided they could obtain what they 
called *‘ ideas,” went to his chapel again 
and again, Perhaps because he had 
become aware of this fact, and it roused 
the indolence of a naturally powerful 
mind that had been thrown too much 
into a quiet corner for its full develop- 
ment, they did get “ideas” for their 
pains, and were delighted now and then 
by flashes of imagination and expression 
beyond the usual popular range. Almost 
at the other pole among the preachers 
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of the town, and differing from Angus 
as rich farce differs from severe tragedy, 
was Patrick Robertson, usually styled 
“ of Craigdam,” after the country place 
where he had been minister before 
settling in Aberdeen. His congregation 
in Aberdeen was a chance gathering of 
the poorest of the poor, but was over- 
flowing on Sunday evenings. He was 
a gray-haired veteran, whose natural 
genius, I should say, was mainly that of 
a humourist, and who carried something 
of the comic with him into the pul- 
pit, where he spoke a dialect not far 
removed from vernacular Scotch, but 
where he was very shrewd, very fer- 
vid, and very evangelical. Passionate 
searchers after “ideas” as some of us 
were, we were willing to try what even 
Patrick Robertson could do for us in that 
commodity, and occasionally dropped in 
upon his Sunday-evening lecture. It 
was really racy matter. Not only did 
he give us what we were willing to call 
* ideas,” but I once heard from him what 
I can only call an idea respecting “ideas.” 
It came in this wise :—“ And now, my 
friends,” he said, beginning a new 
section of his discourse, and speaking in 
his habitual semi-Scotch, which spelling 
will hardly indicate—“and now, my 
friends, I am goin’ to give you an 
idea (pronounced eedaia). This idea 
that 1 am goin’ to give you is not of 
so much use in itself as it will be of 
use in makin’ way in your minds for 
anither idea,that I mean to give you after- 
wards, but which you wouldna be sae 
likely to understand if I didna give you 
this idea first. There are lots of pairs 
of ideas, my brethren, that are con- 
nectit in this way: you may ca’ them 
needle-and-thread ideas.” What the 
two ideas were, and which was the 
needle and which the thread on the 
occasion, I have quite forgotten ; but, 
though I have read Whately, and other 
books of Rhetoric, I do not know that 
any phrase in them has stuck to me as 
better worth remembering than Patrick 
tobertson’s “ needle-and-thread ideas,” 
with the maxim which it involves, that 
one ought to take care always, in dis- 
coursing, to put the needle first. 
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Patrick Robertson had some enthu- 
siastic admirers. Among these was a 
sturdy little old man named George 
Legg, whose occupation in life was that 
of going about with a wheelbarrow, a 
broom and a shovel, and (not to put too 
fine a point upon it) scavengering in the 
streets. But the Muses had visited 
George among his shovels. He printed 
a small collection of his poems, of which 
I could repeat scraps yet. One was an 
ode to his favourite preacher, beginning 
thus :— 


‘“ Mr. Patrick Robertson, 
Who long did serve the Lamb, 
In that department of his Church 
In Tarves at Craigdam.” 


Another poem was autobiographic, 
and contained this touching stanza :— 


“T once was young, and now am old, 
Just in my seventieth year ; 
Yet ne’er a woman I beguiled, 
As I can safely swear.” 


Why, after George Legg, I should 
think of Peter Kerr, I hardly know ; 
for Peter was a man of conspicuous civic 
standing, well-to-do, and of ratheriznpres- 
sive appearance. He was the sexton, or 
head grave-diggerof St. Nicholas’ Church- 
yard—called the Town’s Churchyard, as 
being the chief burying-ground of the 
city. But Peter also had his character- 
istic notions, one of which I once heard 
him thus expound :—“ The ministers 
speak a great deal about the resurrec- 
tion of the body. Now that is a sub- 
ject about which I may naturally be 
allowed to ken something ; and I have 
an argument of my own about it 
that nane o’ them kens o’. In the 
course of years, after bodies are buried, 
the bones become lichter and lichter ; 
but that is not always the case. After 
a time, I have noticed that some very 
auld bones begin to grow heavier. It’s 
very curious; is it not?” Evidently, 
Peter’s notion was that he had detected 
some in his domain beginning to come 
round again. At last Peter himself 
died. 

“ Age, with his stealing steps, 
Hath clawed him in his clutch 
And hath shipp'd him intill the land, 
As if he had never been such.” 
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Ah! Death, Death, we may grin at 
thee, we may grin at thee; but thou 
wilt have thy revenge in full of our 
utmost mockery. Thy universality we 
have learnt to submit to ; but cruellest 
of all, most inscrutable of all, seems the 
caprice of thy selections. That the old 
should go—those who, walking feebly 
over the earth, and, knocking on it 
early and late with the staves by 
which they support themselves, seem 
to say, as Chaucer has it, “Dear 
mother, let me in”—this, though sad, 
is not unnatural. That those should go 
who, even if not aged, have done their 
work, or haye done some work in the 
world, can cause our reflections but a 
moderate perplexity. Dut why the 
young, the strong, the fair, the hopeful 
should be called — those who, hardly 
having tasted life, have only accumu- 
lated, as it were, in riper and more beau- 
tiful promise than others, the faculty 
of expected living—this is the problem 
on which, in every fresh instance of 
such bereavement, the reason of the sur- 
viving will return in vain. It scems so 
hard, so purposeless, such a violation of 
every principle of continuity or economy. 
To make the fairest commencement and 
then to cancel; to create a power and 
to destroy it ere it can work ; to tend, 
with the utmost solicitude, some rare 
plant to the moment of its rosy budding, 
and then to dabble it down in the black 
earth ; to mould some Greek vase of ex- 
quisite form and colour, and then to 
break it ere it has well been seen! Age, 
the hoary head, the tottering frame, 
activity fulfilled—these, O Death, we 
yield thee lingeringly as thy due ; what 
we recollect most bitterly to the last 
against thee are those instances, of 
which each of us can reckon up so 
many, in which thou didst deal thy 
stroke, unlooked-for, on the young, the 
dauntless, the brilliant, the peerless ones 
of the stag eyes and the golden locks. 

Several such premature deaths, that 
seemed so cruel and unaccountable, 
recur to me yet as I think of my once’ 
most familiar companions in this the 
first stage of my life’s recollections. 
Why should they have been taken 
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and we others, the less worthy, left? 
Ah! on any of those poor principles 
which we persist in transferrihg from 
ourselves to Nature, it is the same 
baffling mystery for ever. But, leaving 
that little group of youthful and un- 
named graves which only my fancy can 
see, let me call up a reminiscence or two 
of a man of whom the world does know 
something—an Aberdonian of whom, 
though he was then twice the age of 
those buried youths when they and I 
walked together, none of us had then 
so much as heard, but of whom, when 
he afterwards flashed out into a brief 
British celebrity, I had, with others, 
a few casual glimpses. 


WILLIAM THOM OF INVERURY. 


I was away from Aberdeen, in lodg- 
ings in another city, when, one night in 
January, 1841, I was reading an Aber- 
deen newspaper that had been sent me. 
After looking at the local paragraphs 
with the kind of interest one has in 
the doings of a place well-known to one, 
I turned to the Poet’s Corner and read 
as follows :— 


THE BLIND BOY’S PRANKS. 


[“ The following beautiful Stanzas are by a 
correspondent, who subscribes himself ‘ A Serf,’ 
and declares that he has to weave fourteen 
hours out of the four-and-twenty. We trust 
his daily toil will soon be abridged, that he 
may have more leisure to devote to an art in 
which he shows so much natural genius and 
cultivated taste.” 


*T'll tell some ither time, quo’ he, 
How we love an’ laugh in the north countrie.” 
Legend. 


** Men grew sae cauld, maids sae unkind, 
Love kentna whaur to stay. 
Wi’ fient an arrow, bow, or string,— 
Wi’ droopin’ heart an’ drizzled wing, 
He fought his lonely way. 


’ “Ts there nae mair, in Garioch fair, 
Ae spotless hame for me ¢ 
Hae politics, an’ corn, an’ kye, 
Ilk bosom stappit? Fie, O fie! 
I'll swithe me o’er the sea.” 


He launched a leaf 0’ jessamine, 

On whilk he daured to swim, 
An’ pillowed his head on a wee rosebud ; 
Syne slighted Love awa’ did scud 

Down Ury’s waefu’ stream. 
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The birds sang bonnie as Love drew near, 
But dowie when he gaed by ; 

Till, lull’d wi’ the sough o’ mony a sang, 

He ney fu’ soun’ as he sailed alang 
’Neath Heaven’s gowden sky ! 


*Twas whaur the creeping Ury greets 
Its mountain cousin Don, 

There wandered forth a weelfaur’d dame, 
Wha listless gazed on the bennie stream, 

As it flirted an’ played with a sunny beam 
That flickered its bosom upon. 


Love happit his head, I trow, that time 
The jessamine bark drew nigh ; 

The lassie espied tk-2 wee rosebud, 

An’ aye her heart gae thud for thud, 
An’ quiet it wadna lie. 


“O gin I but had yon wearie wee flower 
That floats on the Ury sae fair!” 

She lootit her hand for the silly rose-leaf, 

But little wist she o’ the pawkie thief 
That was lurkin’ an’ laughin’ there ! 


Love glower'd when he saw her bonnie dark 


ee, 
An’ swore by Heaven’s grace 
He ne’er had seen, nor thought to see, 
Since e’er he left the Paphian lea, 
Sae lovely a dwallin’ place ! 


Syne, first of a’, in her blythesome breast 
He built a bower, I ween ; 

An’ what did the waefu’ devilick neist, 

But kindled a gleam like the rosy east 
That sparkled frae baith her een ? 


An’ then beneath ilk high e’e-bree 

He placed a quiver there. 
His bow? What but her shinin’ brow ? 
An’ O sic deadly strings he drew 

Frae out her silken hair. 


God be our guard ! sic deeds were done 
Roun’ a’ our countrie then ; 

An’ mony a hangin’ lug was seen 

’Mang farmers fat, an’ lawyers lean, 
An’ herds o’ common men !” 


These verses struck me more then 
than, I suppose, they would do now, 
though I do not suppose that even now 
I could meet with such a graceful and 
fantastic lilt, prefaced with such a note 
respecting the author, without being 
interested. Who could he be? I fancied 
some very young, pale-faced, and eager- 
eyed weaver, not without a passion for 
books even in his serfdom—for I could 
not explain the niceness of the ex- 


-pression, not to speak of the reference 


to the “ Paphian lea,” without supposing 

some culture. What if he were one who 

might, longo intervallo, come after Burns 
Zz 














—one who, belonging to another part 
of Scotland than Burns's, and writing 
in aslightly different dialect, might one 
day be the supplementary Scottish poet 
of his peculiar district, and tell “ how 
they love and laugh in the north 
countrie”? Not from any morsel of 
power to be of use, but out of mere 
curiosity, I wrote to a friend in Aberdeen 
making inquiries. But many more were 
already on the alert; many of the 
Scottish newspapers quoted the verses ; 
and, within a week or two, a certain 
Mr. Gordon of Knockespock in A berdeen- 
shire, possessing property also in Eng- 
land, stepped out from the crowd of 
empty-handed admirers, and forwarded 
to the author, through a secure channel, 
a present of five pounds. A certain 
“George Galloway,” of Inverness, I find 
from an incidental subsequent statement 
of Thom’s own, had previously sent him 
half a sovereign. And so gradually the 
unknown was found. Alas! it was not 
the very young pale-faced weaver of 
my imagination, who might one day be 
a supplement to Burns, but a man 
already five years older than Burns was 
when they buried him. We began to 
hear of him as William Thom, a hand- 
loom weaver, then living in the country- 
town of Inverury, some fifteen miles 
from Aberdeen —a small, fuair-haired 
man, with one of his feet slightly 
clubbed, forty-two years of age, and 
with three surviving children left him 
by his wife, then recently dead. 

Thom’s life up to this point of his 
sudden flashing into notoriety is best 
told in the little Autobiography which 
he wrote to be prefixed to an edition of 
his Poems, and which, though much is 
doubtless omitted in it and much slurred 
over, is, I venture to say, as pathetic a 
bit of prose literature as there is in the 
language, and written with a more 
intense and exquisite power than most 
of his poems. Should it be reprinted, all 
that would be necessary to make it 
perfect, even in point of literary correct- 
ness, would be that the printer’s reader 
should amend the punctuation some- 
what, and correct a‘ slip of syntax 
here and there. The weaver that, at 
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forty-two, could write such a bit of prose 
narrative, must have had latent in him, 
all through his life at the loom, the 
express genius, perfect save in a tittle 
or two, of a born man of letters. The 
marvel is that the loom detained him so 
long—that he had not, in youth, when 
the tittle or two that were wanting 
might have been easily acquired, burst 
away from the weaving-trade, and 
wriggled himself somehow or other 
into a place in the composite craft of 
authorship. In this respect Thom’s case is 
exceptional. In most cases the honest 
advice of a critic would be that a young 
man, brought up to the loom or.to any 
other handicraft, should abide by it rather 
than follow a miserable delusion and ad- 
dict himself either to poetry or to prose ; 
but, in Thom’s case, the clear decision 
must be that literature ought to have had 
possession of him as early as possible, and 
that it must have been owing to some 
singular weakness and lack of effort on 
his own part that he had not done 
what far inferior men had done, and 
sung himself or written himself before 
he was thirty into something higher 
than hand-loom weaving. When the 
possibility of a release from the loom did 
come, it was too late for new habits by 
at least a dozen years. 

What a life Thom’s had been! If 
we take only his own account, and do 
not seek to fill in from other informa- 
tion which might make the represeuta- 
tion worse, nothing ever conceived or 
heard of could well be more abject. 
The early life of Burns was that of a 
gentleman compared with it. The Ayr- 
shire ploughman, at least, trod the 
healthy earth and walked erect in the 
fresh air of heaven, and he had in his 
father’s house, poor though it was, a 
training and example in all that was — 
manly. Poor Thom’s life had been 
more like the lives of some of those 
among whom Burns afterwards moved 
as their superior, using them as subjects 
for his satires, and making poetry of 
their humours—those far-famed weavers 
of Kilmarnock ; or rather (for the wea- 
vers of those days were a well-paid 
class), those wretched tinkers and gan- 
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grel-bodies of ‘The Jolly Beggars,” 
whose originals he saw at Poosie 
Nancy’s. When, in 1809, Thom, a little 
lint-haired boy of ten, who had been 
lamed on one foot by an accident from 
a carriage-wheel in his infancy, was 
sent by his poor widowed mother to an 
Aberdeen factory, it was as if he had 
been flung out into the streets. After 
four years of apprenticeship, the result 
was that he found himself, at the age of 
fourteen, in another factory, of between 
three and four hundred hands, male 
and female, in the character of a jour- 
neyman-weaver, earning never more, 
even when in full work, than from five 
to nine shillings a week. His descrip- 
tions of the moral horrors of factory-life 
at that time, and of that Aberdeen fac- 
tory in Belmont Street in particular, are 
terribly real. And yet here he remained 
seventeen years, or from his fifteenth 
year to his thirty-second, partaking of 
the miseries, and, as he hints, of the 
dissipations of the place, and only, like 
the rest, snatching such notions of a 


higher existence as, through song and 
sociability, the buoyant temperament of 
man can reach from almost any set of 


conditions. “JT would I were a wea- 
“ ver,” says Falstaff; “I could sing 
“psalms or anything”; and, though 
Falstaff had never seen a factory-weaver, 
something of that glorious faculty of 
making everything relevant, that neces- 
sity of some song, but no matter what, 
to accompany the movement of the feet 
and the shuttle, which Falstaff had de- 
tected as the characteristic of the wea- 
ver of his days, had come down to the 
weaver of Thom’s. There was jest and 
hilarity, “ psalms or anything,” within 
the Aberdeen factory ; and, out of it, 
there were the Waverley Novels and 
Byron’s poetry to be read by such as 
could get hold of them, and Scotch 
songs in abundance, and lax love- 
making, and ruinously cheap convivi- 
ality. Besides occasional reading, Thom 
had a special source of enjoyment in his 
delight in song and music. “I play 
“the German flute tclerably in general 
“ subjects,” he afterwards wrote ; “ but, 
“in my native melodies, lively or pa- 
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“ thetic, to few will I lay it down, 

“ have every Scotch song that is wort. 
“ singing ; and, though my vocal capa- 
“ bility is somewhat limited, I can con- 
“ vey a pretty fuir idea of what a Scoteh 
“song ought to be.” He was, indeed, a 
beautiful flute-player—the finest known, 
it was thought, in strathspeys; and, 
within a limited compass, he sang very 
expressively in a mournful voice of very 
low pitch. And these accomplishments 
he must have had in his factory-days. 
Indeed, he had then written a Scotch 
song or two himself to airs that he 
could sing, and had not only sung them 
and heard them sung in the factory, but 
had even seen one of them in print. 
Still, such attempts seem to have been 
singularly few, and hardly to have been 
thought of by himself as capable of 
leading to anything. Till 1851 he 
remained in the Aberdeen factory ; and, 
when in that year weaving in Aberdeen 
had become, as he says, “an evendown 
“waste of life, a mere permission to 
“ breathe,” still the only change resolved 
on was a migration southwards to the 
neighbourhood of Dundee to try the 
chances of weaving there. For some 
years, in this new neighbourhood, there 
seems to have been a slight comparative 
prosperity ; and it was during this time, 
we are given to understand, that Thom 
married his Jean, and became the 
father of three children. But in 1837 
there comes a commercial crash, silencing 
in one week six thousand looms in Dun- 
dee and its dependencies, and spreading 
dismay through the county of Forfar. 
Thom clings to his weaving till it can 
be clung to no more ; and then, through 
sinking gradations of raggedness, the 
pawning of rags themselves for bread, 
starvation and despair, we follow him 
and his family to the lowest life of all 
—that of tramps or beggars, strolling 
through the country by day, and sleep- 
ing at night in outhouses, or under 
hedges, or in haunts like Poosie 


_Nancy’s. All this he tells himself ; and 


let the strongest man try to read the 

story aloud, and I hardly think he will 

get through it without a choking of the 

voice. He tried itinerant flute-playing 
24 
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and made something by it, but does not 
seem to have continued even that. One 
child died and was left buried in a 
churchyard which the trampers chanced 
to pass on their weary way. And so 
Thom came back once more to Aberdeen, 
bringing his little colony of strangers 
with him. Thence, after a while, to 
Inverury, as a convenient place for 
employment in “ customary ” or house- 
hold weaving, which was better paid 
than factory work. Here his Jean dies 
in child-birth, adding a third to the two 
surviving children.. In the winter of 
1840-41 customary work fails ; and, not 
knowing what else to do, he writes the 
poem we have quoted above, and sends 
it to the Aberdeen Herald. It appears 
there, and that is something; it is 
copied into other papers, and that is 
something more ; but how are he and 
his children to live? They are on the 
move from Inverury to the Aberdeen 
House of Refuge when Knockespock’s 
five pounds arrive. 

Knockespock’s kindness to Thom did 
not stop at the five pounds. After vari- 
ous inquiries by letter, with a view to 
ascertain more exactly what manner of 
person Thom was, and, in particular, 
whether there was any fitness in him 
for being turned into a schoolmaster, 
the worthy laird concluded that it might 
at least be a good thing to give Thom 
the treat of a visit to London. Accord- 
ingly, he had him up to town, with one 
of his children ; drove him about in his 
carriage ; let him see the sights; and 
introduced him to some of the cele- 
brities. After four months so spent— 
during which, as I guess, his patron had 
come naturally to the opinion that there 
might be inconveniences in having such 
a shrimp of genius permanently attached 
to him—Thom returned to Inverury and 
to his loom, in much better circum- 
stances than before, not only through 
the continued assistance of Knockes- 
pock, but also in consequence of the 
interest with which he was now regarded 
by people round about him. For nearly 
four years, or from the spring of 1841 
to the end of 1844, he continued to 
make Inverury his head-quarters—paying 
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frequent visits, however, to Aberdeen, 
where he had now a new class of friends 
and acquaintances. This was, I should 
think, the most comfortable period of 
his life. It was certainly the most pro- 
ductive. He had already followed up 
the lyric which had brought him so 
suddenly into notice with one or two 
more, of less merit, under the same 
title of “The Blind Boy’s Pranks” ; 
and now from time to time he sett 
a Scotch song or other trifle to one 
or other of the Aberdeen newspapers. 
These, together with a scrap or two of 
older composition which he had by him, 
were published collectively, in a thin 
velume, together with some portion of 
the autobiographic prose sketch of which 
I have already spoken ; and the volume 
reached a second edition, in which addi- 
tional pieces were inserted. Of the 
poetical pieces in the volume (surpris- 
ingly few in number, but forming all, 
or nearly all, as it happened, that the 
world was ever to have from Thom), 
most were disappointing—with a some- 
thing uncommon or weirdly in the con- 
ception, perhaps, that one could recognise 
as Thom’s, but slovenly in execution, 
and not readable twice. About half-a- 
dozen, however, were excellent—either 
little tissues of a graceful narrative 
fancy, or snatches of mournful melody 
ranging back from simple heart-touching 
pathos to the borders of a haggard woe. 
Such are “ Autumn Winds,” “ One of 
the Heart’s Struggles,” “ Ye Dinna Ken 
Yon Bower,” the Address to his Son 
Willie on the death of his mother, 
“Dreamings of the Bereaved,” “The 
Mitherless Bairn,” and the following 
mysterious little ditty, entitled “ Did 
They Meet Again ?”— 


“* Awa’, ye weary licht ! 
Nae moon nor starnie bricht ! 
Oh! for thy midwatch, Nicht, 
And rayless hour ; 
When I may gang alane, 
Unmarked by mortal een, 4 
And meet my bosom’s queen 
In her murky bower. 


“ [ ken she’s waitin’ there : 
She’s faithfu’ as she’s fair : 
I'll twine her raven hair 
Round her snawy brow, 














Or, Recollections of Three Cities. 


And vow, by earth and sea, 

How dear she’s been to me ; 

And thou, lone Benachie, 
Maun hear that vow. 


“* We loved—alas ! sae leal ; 
But this sad nicht maun seal 
The lang, the last fareweel 

"Tween her and me. 
Whaure’er my fate may guide, 
Or weel or woe betide, 

I'll mind wha dwalls beside 

Dark Benachie.” 


It was during these three or four 
years of Thom’s residence at Inverury, 
as a recently discovered local celebrity, 
that, having meanwhile returned to 
Aberdeen, I had my few glimpses of 
him. The first occasion of my seeing 
him was a kind of public dinner or 
supper (I forget which) given in his 
honour in the Royal Hotel by a number 
of the most respectable townsmen. He 
was neatly dressed, in a peculiarly cut 
blue coat with bright buttons, and 
home-made check waistcoat, as a weaver 
of the old times of good weaving might 
have been attired on a holiday. As 
he moved about on his first coming 
in, a tight, small figure, with short 
light hair, one noted the slight lameness 
of his gait, but most of all his face— 
which was creased and wrinkled all 
over wherever a wrinkle could be, and 
had an expression at once shrewd, 
humorous, insinuating, and woe-begone. 
Nothing could be easier or in more 
perfect tact than his manner: and in 
the little speeches he made from his 
place at table we had a specimen of a 
power which some who knew him best 
afterwards have told me he possessed 
consciously in a wonderful degree, espe- 
cially with women—that of fluent, 
happy, and most persuasive talk. “What 
a tongue the creature had!” is the 
phrase in which one who knew him 
very intimately has conveyed to me his 
impression of this power of Thom’s ; 
“if he had your ear for five minutes, 
he charmed you?’ He certainly, on this 
occasion, even before a considerable 


audience, spoke admirably and readily. - 


Telling, I remember, of his first venture 
on song-writing in his juvenile weaving- 
days, and how, having, with fear and 
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trembling, dropped his song into the 
letter-box of the Aberdeen Journal, 
he went, with another boy, on the 
next Wednesday morning, on the chance 
of getting an early sight of the newly- 
published paper, in which he hardly 
dared hope his song might be—telling 
this in a very interesting manner, 
he was interrupted by some one who, 
in a strange fit of oblivion as to the 
publishing-day from time immemorial 
of the oldest Aberdeen newspaper, 
called out “ Zhursday morning, Mr. 
Thom ; Thursday morning”—by way 
of correcting him. “Wednesday, since 
ever I mind,” said Thom, instantly, 
“was the day that God ordeened the 
Aberdeen Journal to come out upon.” 
Then, finishing his story, he told us howat 
the door of the newspaper office the early 
purchasers of the paper all declined the 
request of the two ragged boys for a sight 
of it, till, at last, an errand-boy of their 
own size coming out with a paper, they 
overmastered him, and, whipping the 
paper all wet from his hands, Thom, 
turning to the Poet's Corner, saw—O ! 
ecstasy !—his own song. “It was the 
proudest day of my life, gentlemen,” 
wound up the dexterous little rheto- 
rician, “except (here a pause)—except 
this.” Altogether, Thom’s appearance 
on the occasion was such as to give one 
an interest in him as a man from whom 
there might be far more to come, on due 
stimulus, than had yet been heard of. 
Afterwards I saw him more quietly— 
both in his little weaving-place at 
Inverury for a few minutes, where there 
was a tall, dark, sensible-iooking man 
acting as his assistant at the loom, and 
evidently exercising a tender and ad- 
miring care over him; and also in 
Aberdeen, on his occasional visits. In 
these visits, I fancy, he avoided general 
society and had his particular haunts 
among a few choice spirits that suited 
him best in every way, and among 
whom he was always welcome. There 
was a considerable element then in 
certain quarters of Aberdeen of that 
kind of tavern-conviviality, streaked 
with uncultivated literary enthusiasm 
and imitative ambition, which the Voctes 
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Ambrosiane of Wilson had generated. 
Though he found this element most to 
his taste, and had a place of power, if 
not the presidency, accorded to him in 
the midst of it, my notion is that Thom 
cared supremely little about the ex- 
pressly literary topics of its colloqguies— 
what a man Christopher North was, or 
what any other big-wig in the world of 
letters was doing or not doing. A 
strathspey on his flute, a Scotch song 
sung or listened to, and the unsought 
humours and suggestions for talk and 
banter, on the spot, were his sufficient 
enjoyment. Nor do I think that, 
beyond a kind of Chartism by mere 
position, he cared an atom about 
politics. 

Into the sad remainder of poor Thom’s 
life I can follow him only through re- 
port. An article in the Westminster 
Review, a paragraph in Punch, and other 
notices, had spread his fame far and 
wide ; Scotchmen in India and else- 
where had begun subscriptions for him ; 
the loom at Inverury did not pay ; and, 
in the end of 1844, he was moved to 
come to London. Ostensibly his plan 
was to see whether he could not make 
a tolerable livelihood in London by a 
trade in home-made Scotch stuffs, such 
as he had been accustomed to weave and 
could still obtain on order or commis- 
sion — table-cloths, napkins, and the 
like ; but there mingled with this some 
vague ideas of opportunities of a literary 
kind. For a time all was glory and 
prosperity with the weaver-poet in the 
great Babylon. Pressure round him of 
the Scotchmen in London with kind- 
ness and applause ; invitations to the 
houses of English patrons and pa- 
tronesses of literature of all ranks, in- 
eluding Lady Blessington, the Howitts, 
Douglas Jerrold, and others as well 
known ; a publicdinner at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, February 26, 1845, at 
which Mr. W. J. Fox presided ; another 
dinner in his honour by the working- 
classes, at which Dr. Bowring presided ; 
eomparisonsin speeches and in print with 
Burns, and a universal desire to make up, 
by exuberance of recognition in the case 
of the small fair-haired Inverury poet, 


Dead Men whom I have known. 


for all the supposed neglect, by a former 
hard-hearted generation, of the swarthy 
and massive bard of Ayrshire ; nay, 
(what was most substantial of all) a sum 
of 500/., coming in all at once by way of 
testimonial-subscriptions from India and 
the colonies—could there possibly be a 
more encouraging enlargement? Alas! 
it was but for a season. A London 
edition of his “ Rhymes and Recollec- 
tions,” which had been in preparation 
at the time of his first welcome among 
the Londoners, but had been delayed, in 
order that it might receive antiquarian 
and philological notes by Knockespock, 
was not published till 1847; and by 
that time the tide had turned, and the 
demand for the book was small. With 
a portion of the 5007. something had 
been done for the three children, and 
especially for the elder boy Willie. 
But there was now a second Jean, and 
more children. And so from around 
Thom—living somewhere near King’s 
Cross, and finding his speculation of a 
trade in Scotch stuffs a visionary affair, 
if indeed it had ever been assiduously 
tried—the means of living, the recog- 
nition of the great, the relations even of 
ordinary acquaintance with the faces of 
his fellow-creatures, began to ebb and 
recede. Some I know and could name 
who were kind to him to the last ; but 
even their kindness passed into the 
phase of pity, not unmingled with 
impatience and blame. The real genius 
of the strange little soul would flash 
out, I am told, even in those days of 
his desertion by almost ail in the vast 
London world ; and, limping along the 
New Road, at night, with some faith- 
ful friend who still adhered to him 
and would take a walk with him that 
way, he would go up to any little mob 
gathered in dispute and mutual chaff 
round a cabman, and, listening for a 
moment on its skirts with his shrewd 
wrinkled face upturned in the gaslight, 
would catch the keynote of the disturb- 
ance, strike in with voluble mock-sym- 
pathy, and amaze the audience and make 
it roar with a wit they could enjoy, 
though she mode of it was beyond their 
calculus. But he wrote nothing, or 
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nothing that was printed—his care for 
producing lyrics, never very diligent, 
seeming utterly gone. Matters soon 
reached the worst, and he would cry asa 
heart-broken man, and talk miserably of 
the prospects of his children. London 
at last had nothing in it to detain 
him, and he disappeared back into the 
Scottish weaving-world, and was heard 
of no more. Yes, it was known that he 
had gone to Dundee ; and, some time in 
1850, a notice ran through the news- 
papers that Thom, the Inverury Poet, 
had died and was buried in that town. 
The moral of his fate seems to be—-But 
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why attempt a moral, if the nazrative 
does not convey it? 


*& a x * 


By this time my readers, I doubt not, 
are wishing to bid farewell to Aberdeen. 
It is exceedingly ungracious of them ; but 
I will do violence to my own feelings, 
and comply. And so, like that “ uncouth 
swain,” of whom my readers may have 
heard, who had also “ warbled his Doric 
lay” for a good while, 


‘* At last I rise, and twitch my mantle blue : 
To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures 


new.” 


A FRENCH ETON. 


PART IL. 


Feprvary is beginning ; in a day or two 
Parliament will assemble ; the report of 
the Publie School Commissioners will, 
it is said, be presented almost imme- 
diately ; and then all the world will have 
before them Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and 
the rest of the dissected nine. The 
probable results of that autopsy I am 
not going to discuss here. I am sure 
the exhibition will be very interesting ; 
I hope it will prove very useful. But, 
for the champions of the true cause of 
secondary instruction, for those inte- 
rested in the thorough improvement of 
this most important concern, the centre 
of interest is, I repeat it, not there. At 
this last hour, before the English mind, 
always prone to throw itself upon de- 
tails, has completely thrown itself upon 
what, after all, in this great concern of 
secondary instruction, is only a detail, I 
return to the subject, in order to show, 
with all the clearness and insistance [ 
can, where the centre of interest really 
lies. 

Let me take for granted that the 
reader has still in his mind the account 


which I gave of the Toulouse Lyceum ° 


and of the Soréze College ; or that, if 
he has not, he will do me the honour to 
cast his eye over it. Then I say, for 


the serious thinker, for the real student 
of the question of secondary instruction, 
the knot of that question is here :—Why 
cannot we have throughout England, as 
the French have throughout France, as 
the Germans have throughout Germany, 
as the Swiss have throughout Switzer- 
Jand, as the Dutch have throughout 
Holland, schools where the children of 
our middle and professional classes may 
obtain, at the rate of from 20/. to 50, 
a year, if they are boarders, at the rate 
of from 5/. to 15l. a year, if they are 
day-scholars, an education of as good 
quality, with as good guarantees, social 
character, and advantages for a fu- 
ture career in the world, as the educa- 
tion which French children of the cor- 
responding class can obtain from insti- 
tutions like that of Toulouse or Soréze ? 

There is the really important ques- 
tion. It is vain to meet it by proposi- 
tions which may, very likely, be true, 
but which are quite irrelevant. “ Your 
French Etons,” I am told, “ are no Etons 
at all; there is nothing like an Eton in 
France.” I know that. Very likely 
France is to be pitied for having no 
Etons, but I want to call attention to 
the substitute, to the compensation. 
The English public school produces the 
finest boys in the world ; the Toulouse 
Lyceum boy, the Soréze College boy, is 
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not to be compared with them. Well, 
let me grant all that too. But then 
there are only some five or six schools 
in England to produce this specimen- 
‘ boy; and they cannot produce him 
cheap. Rugby and Winchester produce 
him at about 120/. a year; Eton and 
Harrow (and the Eton school-boy is per- 
haps justly taken as the most perfect 
type of this highly-extolled class) can- 
not produce him for much less than 200/. 
a year. Zante molis erat Romanam con- 
dere gentem—such a business is it to 
produce an article so superior. But for 
the common wear and tear of middling 
life, and at rates tolerable for middling 
people, what do we produce? What do 
we produce at 30/. a year? What is 
the character of the schools which un- 
dertake for us this humbler, but far 
more widely-interesting production ! 
Are they as good as the Toulouse Lyceum 
and the Sortze College? That is the 
question. 

Suppose that the recommendations of 
the Public School Commissioners bring 
about in the great public schools all the 
reforms which a judicious reformer 
could desire ;—suppose that they pro- 
duce the best possible application of 
endowments, the best possible mode of 
election to masterships ; that they lead 
to a wise revision of the books and 
subjects of study, to a reinforcing of 
the mathematics and of the modern 
languages, where these are found weak ; 
to a perfecting, finally, of all boarding 
arrangements and discipline ;—nothing 
will yet have been done towards pro- 
viding for the great want—the want of 
a secondary instruction at once reason- 
ably cheap and reasonably good. Sup- 
pose that the recommendations of the 
Commissioners accomplish something 
even in this direction—suppose that the 
cost of educating a boy at Rugby is 
reduced to about 100/. a year, and the 
cost of educating a boy at Eton to 
about 150/. a year—no one acquainted 
with the subject will think it practi- 
cable, or even, under present circum- 
stances, desirable, to effect in the cost of 
education in these two schools a greater 
reduction than this. And what will 
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this reduction amount to? A boon—in 
some cases a very considerable boon—to 
those who now frequent these schools. 

But what will it do for the great class 
now in want of proper secondary instruc- 

tion? Nothing: for in the first place these 

schools are but two, and are full, or, at 
least, sufficiently full, already ; in the 

second place, if they were able to hold 

all the boys in England, the class I speak 

of would still be excluded from them— 

excluded by a cost of 100/. or 1502. 

just as much as by a cost of 120/. or 

2007. A certain number of the pro- 

fessional class, with incomes quite in- 

adequate to such a charge, will, for 
the sake of the future establishment of 
their children, make a brave effort, and 

send them to Eton or Rugby at a cost of 
1502. or 1007. a year. But they send 

them there already, even at the existing 
higher rate. The great mass of middling 

people, with middling incomes, not hav- 

ing for their children’s future establish- 
ment in life plans which make a public 
school training indispensable, will not 
make this effort, will not pay for their 
children’s schooling a price quite dispro- 
portionate to their means. They demand 
a lower school-charge—a_ school-charge 
like that of Toulouse or Soréze. 

And they find it. They have only to 
open the Zimes. There they read ad- 
vertisement upon advertisement, offer- 
ing them, “conscientiously offering” 
them, in almost any part of England 
which suits their convenience, “ Educa- 
“ tion, 201. per annum, no extras. Diet 
“ unlimited, and of the best description. 
“ The education comprises Greek, Latin, 
“and German, French by a resident 
“ native, mathematics, algebra, mapping, 
“ globes, and all the essentials of a first- 
“ rate commercial education.” Physical, 
moral, mental, and spiritual, all the 
wants of their children will be sedu- 
lously cared for. They are invited to 
an “ Educational Home,” where “ disci- 
“ pline is based upon moral influence and 
“ emulation, and every effort is made to 
“combine home-comforts with school- 
“training. Terms inclusive and mode- 
“rate.” If they have a child with an 
awkward temper, and needing special 
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management, even for this particular 
child the wonderful operation of the 
laws of supply and demand, in this 
great commercial country, will be found 
to have made perfect provision. “ Un- 
“manageable boys or youths (up to 
“twenty years) are made perfectly 
“ tractable and gentlemanly in one year 
“by a clergyman near town, whose 
“ peculiarly persuasive high moral and 
“ religious training at once elevates,” 
&c. And all this, as I have said, is 
provided by the simple, natural opera- 
tion of the laws of supply and demand, 
without, as the Z'imes beautifully says, 
“the fetters of endowment and the 
interference of the executive.” Happy 
country! happy middle classes! Well 
may the Z'imes congratulate them with 
such fervency; well may it produce 
dithyrambs, while the newspapers of 
less-favoured countries produce only 
leading articles; well may it declare 
that the fabled life of the Happy Islands 
is already beginning amongst us. 

But I have no heart for satire, though 
the occasion invites it. No one, who 
knows anything of the subject, will 
venture to affirm that these “ educational 
homes” give, or can give, that which 
they “conscientiously offer.” No one, 
who knows anything of the subject, 
will seriously atfirm that they give, or 
can give, an education comparable to 
that given by the Toulouse and Soréze 
schools. And why? Because they want 
the securities which, to make them pro- 
duce even half of what they offer, are 
indispensable—the securities of super- 
vision and publicity. By this time we 
know pretty well that to trust to the 
principle of supply and demand to do 
for us all that we want in providing 
education, is to lean upon a broken 
reed. We trusted to it to give us fit 
elementary schools till its impotence 
became conspicuous ; we have thrown 
it aside, and called upon State-aid, with 
the securities accompanying this, to 
give us elementary schools more like 
what they should be; we have thus 
founded in elementary education a sys- 
tem still, indeed, far from perfect, but 
and living fruitful—a system which will 
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probably survive the most strenuous 
efforts for its destruction. In secondary 
education the impotence of this prin- 
ciple of supply and demand is as signal 
as in elementary education. The mass 
of mankind know good butter from 
bad, and tainted meat from fresh, and 
the principle of supply and demand 
may, perhaps, be relied on to give us 
sound meat and butter. But the mass 
of mankind do not so well know what 
distinguishes good teaching and train- 
ing from bad ; they do not here know 
what they ought to demand, and, there- 
fore, the demand cannot be relied on 
to give us the right supply. Even if 
they knew what they ought to demand, 
they have no sufficient means of test- 
ing whether or no this is really sup- 
plied to them. Securities, therefore, are 
needed. The great public schools of 
England offer securities by their very 
publicity ; by their wealth, importance, 
and connexions, which attract general 
attention to them ; by their old reputa- 
tion, which they cannot forfeit without 
disgrace and danger. The existence of 
the Royal Commission now sitting is a 
proof, that to these moral securities for 
the efficiency of the great public schools 
may be added the material security of 
occasional competent supervision. I 
will grant that the great schools of the 
Continent do not offer the same moral 
securities to the public as Eton or 
Harrow. They offer them in a certain 
measure, but certainly not in so large 
measure : they have not by any means 
so much importance, by any means so 
much reputation. Therefore they offer, 
in far larger measure, the other security— 
the security of competent supervision. 
With them this supervision is not occa- 
sional and extraordinary, but periodic 
and regular ; it is not explorative only ; 
it is also, to a considerable extent, 
authoritative. 

It will be said that between the 
“ educational home” and Eton there is 
a long series of schools, with many 


- gradations ; and that in this series are 


to be found schools far less expensive 
than Eton, yet offering moral securities 
as Eton offers them, and as the “ educa- 
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tional home” does not. Cheltenham, 
Bradfield, Marlborough, are instances 
which will occur to every one. It is 
true that these schools offer securities ; 
it is true that the mere presence, at the 
head of a school, of a distinguished 
master like Mr. Bradley, is, perhaps, 
the best moral security which can be 
offered. But, in the first place, these 
schools are thinly scattered over the 
country ; we have no provision for 
planting such schools where they are 
most wanted, or for insuring a due 
supply of them. Cheltenham, Brad- 
field, and Marlborough are no more a 
due provision for the Northumber- 
land boy than the Bordeaux Lyceum 
is a due provision for the little Alsatian. 
In the second place, Are these schools 
cheap? Even if they were cheap once, 
does not their very excellence, in a 
country where schools at once good and 
cheap are rare, tend to deprive them of 
their cheapness? Marlborough was, I 
believe—perhaps it still is—the cheapest 
of them ; Marlborough is probably just 
now the best-taught school in England ; 
and Marlborough, therefore, has raised 
its school-charge. Marlborough was 
quite right in so doing, for Marlborough 
is an individual institution, bound to 
guard its own interests and to profit by 
its own successes, and not bound to pro- 
vide for the general educational wants 
of the country. But what makes the 
school-charge of the Toulouse Lyceum 
remain moderate, however eminent may 
be the merits of the Toulouse masters, 
or the successes of the Toulouse pupils ? 
It is that the Toulouse Lyceum is a 
public institution, administered in view 
of the general educational wants of 
France, and not of its own individual pre- 
ponderance. And what makes (or made, 
alas!) the school-charge of the Soréze 
College remain moderate, even with a 
most distinguished and attractive direc- 
tor, like Lacordaire, at its head? It was 
the organization of a complete system 
of secondary schools throughout France, 
the abundant supply of institutions 
with at once respectable guarantees and 
reasonable charges, fixing a general 
mean of school-cost which even the most 
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successful private school cannot venture 
much to exceed. 

After all, it is the “ educational home,” 
and not Bradfield or Marlborough, which 
supplies us with the nearest approach to 
that rate of charges which secondary 
instruction, if it is ever to be organized 
on a great scale, and to reach those who 
are in need of it, must inevitably adopt. 
People talk of the greater cheapness of 
foreign countries, and of the dearness of 
this ; everything costs more here, they 
say, than it does abroad ; good education 
like everything else. I do not wish to 
dispute, I am willing to make some 
allowance for this plea; one must be 
careful not to make too much, however, 
or we shall find ourselves to the end of 
the chapter with a secondary instruction 
failing just where our present secondary 
instruction fails—a secondary instruc- 
tion which, out of the multitude needing 
it, a few, and only a few, make sacrifices 
to get; the many, who do not like 
sacrifices, go without it. If we fix a 
school-charge varying from 25/. to 501. 
a year, I am sure we have fixed the out- 
side rate which the great body of those 
needing secondary instruction will ever 
pay. Sir John Coleridge analyses this 
body into “the clergy of moderate or 
“contracted incomes” (and that means 
the immense majority of the clergy), 
“ officers of the army and navy, medical 
“men, solicitors, and gentry of large 
“ families and small means.” Many more 
elements might be enumerated. Why* 
are the manufacturers left out ? The very 
rich, among these, are to be counted by 
ones, the middling sort by hundreds. 
And when Sir John Coleridge separates 
“ tenant-farmers, small landholders, and 
“ retail tradesmen,” into a class by them- 
selves, and proposes to appropriate a 
separate class of schools for them, he 
carries the process of distinction and 
demarcation further than I can think 
quite desirable. But taking the con- 
stituent parts of the class requiring a 
liberal education as he assigns them, 
it seems to me certain that a sum rang- 
ing from 25/. to 50/. a year, is as much 
as those whom he enumerates can in 
general be expected to pay for a son’s 
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education, and as much as they need be 
called upon to pay for a sound and 
valuable education, if secondary instruc- 
tion were organized as it might be. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
a reduced rate of charge for boarders, 
at a good boarding-school, is not by any 
means the only benefit to the class of 
parents in question—perhaps not even 
the principal bhenefit—which the organ- 
ization of secondary instruction brings 
with it. It brings with it also, by 
establishing its schools in proper num- 
bers, and all over the ‘country, facilities 
for bringing up many boys as day- 
scholars who are now brought up as 
boarders. At present many people 
send their sons to a_boarding-school 
when they would much rather keep 
them at home, because they have 
no suitable school within reach. Opi- 
nions differ as to whether it is best 
for a boy to live at home or to go away 
to school, but there can be no doubt 
which of the two modes of bringing 
him up is the cheapest for his parents ; 
and those (and they are many) who 
think that the continuation of home- 
life along with his schooling is far best 
for the boy himself, would enjoy a 
double benefit in having suitable schools 
made accessible to them. 

But I must not forget that an institu- 
tion, or rather a group of institutions, 
exists, offering to the middle classes, at 
a charge scarcely higher than that of 
the 20/. “educational home,” an educa- 
tion affording considerable guarantees 
for its sound character. I mean the 
College of St. Nicholas, Lancing, and 
its affiliated schools. This institution 
certainly demands a word of notice here, 
and no word of mine, regarding Mr. 
Woodard and his labours, shall be 
wanting in unfeigned interest and respect 
for them. Still, I must confess that, as 
I read Mr. Woodard’s programme, as 
I listened to an excellent sermon from 
the Dean of Chichester in recommenda- 
tion of it, that programme and that ser- 
mcn seemed to me irresistibly to lead to 
conclusions which they did not reach, 
and that the conclusions which they did 
reach were far from satisfying. Mr. 
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Woodard says with great truth: “It 
“ may be asked, Why cannot the shop- 
“ keeper-class educate their own chil- 
“dren without charity? It may be 
“ answered, Scarcely any class in the 
“ country does educate its own children 
“ without some aid. Witness the enor- 
“ mous endowments of our Universities 
“and public schools, where the sons of 
** our well-to-do people resort. Witness 
“ our national schools supported by State 
“ grants, and by parochial and national 
“subscriptions. On the other hand, the 
“lower middle class” (Mr. Woodard 
might quite properly have said the 
middle class in general), “ politically a 
“very important one, is dependent to a 
“great extent for its education on pri- 
“ vate desultory enterprise. This class, 
“in this land of education, gets nothing 
“out of the millions given annually for 
“this purpose to every class except 
“themselves.” In his sermon Dr. Hook 
spoke, in his cordial, manly way, much 
to the sanie effect. 

This was the grievance ; what was the 
remedy? That this great class should 
be rescued from the tender mercies of 
private desultory enterprise? That, in 
this land of education, it should hence- 
forth get something out of the millions 
given annually for this purpose to every 
class except itself? That in an age 
when “enormous endowments,’—the 
form which public aid took in earlier 
ages, and taking which form public aid 
founded in those ages the Universities 
and the public schools for the benefit, 
along with the upper class, of this very 
middle class which is now, by the irre- 
sistible course of events, in great measure 
excluded from them—that in an age, I 
say, when these great endowments, this 
medieval form of public aid, have ceased, 
public aid should be brought to these 
classes in that simpler and more ma- 
nageable form which in modern societies 
it assumes—the form of public grants, 
with the guarantees of supervision and 
responsibility? The Universities re- 
ceive public grants ; for—not to speak 
of the payment of certain professors! by 


1 These professors are now nominally paid 
by the University; but the University pays 
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the State—that the State regards the 
endowments of the Universities as in 
reality public grants, it proves by as- 
suming to itself the right of interfering 
in the disposal of them ; the elementary 
schools receive public grants. Why, 
then, should not our secondary schools 
receive public grants? But this ques- 
tion Mr. Woodard (I do not blame him 
for it, he had a special function to per- 
form) never touches. He falls back on 
an Englishman’s favourite panacea— 
a subscription. He has built a school 
at Lancing and a school at Shoreham, 
and he proposes to build a bigger school 
than either at Balcombe. He asks for 
a certain number of subscribers to give 
him contributions for a certain number 
of years, at certain rates, which he has 
calculated. I cannot see how, in this 
way, he will be delivering English se- 
condary instruction from the hands of 
‘private cesultory enterprise.” What 
English secondary instruction wants is 
these two things: sufliciency of provi- 
sion of sound schools; sufficiency of 
securities for their fitness. Mr. Wood- 
ard proposes to establish one great school 
in Sussex, where he has got two already. 
What sort of a provision is this for that 
need which is, on his own showing, so 
urgent? He hopes, indeed, that “if 
“the public will assist in raising this 
“one school, it will lead to a general 
“extension of middle class education 
“all over England.” But in what 
number of years? How long are we to 
wait first? And then we have to con- 
sider the second great point—that of 
securities. Suppose Mr. Woodard’s 
hopes to be fulfilled—suppose the estab- 
lishment of the Balcombe school to have 
led to the establishment of like schools 
all over England—what securities shall 
we have for the fitness of these schools ? 
Sussex is not a very large and populous 
county, but, even if we limit ourselves 
to the ratio adopted for Sussex, of three 
of these schools to a county, that gives 


them in consideration of the remission to her, 
by the State, of certain duties of greater 
amount than the salaries which the State used 
to pay to these professors. They are still, 
therefore, in fact, paid by the State. 
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us 120 of them for England proper only, 
without taking in Wales. I have said 
that the eminence of the master may be 
in itself a sound security for the worth 
of a school; but, when I look at the 
number of these schouls wanted, when I 
look at the probable position and emolu- 
ments of their teachers, I cannot think it 
reasonable to expect that all of them, or 
anything like all, will be provided with 
masters of an eminence to make all 
further guarantees unnecessary. But, 
perhaps, they will all be affiliated to the 
present institution at Lancing, and, in 
some degree, under its supervision ? 
Well, then, that gives us, as the main 
regulative power of English secondary 
instruction, as our principal security for 
it, the Provost and Fellows of St. Nicho- 
las College, Lancing. I have the great- 
est, the most sincere respect for Mr. 
Woodard and his coadjutors—I should 
be quite ready to accept Mr. Woodard’s 
name as sufficient security for any school 
which he himself conducts — but I 
should hesitate, I confess, before accept- 
ing Mr. Woodard and his colleagues, or 
any similar body of private persons, as 
my final security for the right manage- 
ment of a great national concern, as the 
last court of appeal to which the inte- 
rests of English secondary instruction 
were to be carried. Their constitution 
is too close, their composition too little 
national. Even if this or that individual 
were content to take them as my security, 
the bulk of the public would not. We 
saw this the other day, when imputa- 
tions were thrown out against Lancing, 
and our proposed security had to find 
security for itself. It had no difficulty 
in so doing; Mr. Woodard has, it cannot 
be repeated too often, governed Lancing 
admirably ; all I mean is—and Mr. 

Yoodard himself would probably be the 
first to agree with me—that, to com- 
mand public confidence for a great na- 
tional system of schools, one needs a 
security larger, ampler, more national, 
than any which, by the very nature of 
things, Mr. Woodard and his friends can 
quite supply. 

But another and a very plausible se- 
curity has been provided for secondary 
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instruction by the zeal and energy of 
Mr. Acland and Dr. Temple ; I mean, 
the Oxford and Cambridge middle class 
examinations. The good intentions and 
the activity of the promoters of these 
examinations cannot be acknowledged 
too gratefully ; good has certainly been 
accomplished by them : yet it is unde- 
niable that this security also is, in its 
present condition, quite insufficient. I 
write not for the professed and prac: 
tised educationist, but for the general 
reader ; above all, for the reader of that 
class which is most concerned in the 
question which I am raising, and which 
I am most solicitous to carry with me— 
the middle class. Therefore, I shall use 
the plainest and most unprofessional 
language I can, in attempting to show 
what the promoters of these University 
examinations try to do, what they have 
accomplished, wherein they have failed. 
They try to make security do for us all 
that we want in the improvement of 
our secondary education. They accept 
the “educational homes” at present 
scattered all over the country ; they do 
not aim at replacing them by other and 
better institutions ; they do not visit or 
criticise them ; but they invite them to 
send select pupils to certain local centres, 
and when the pupils are there, they 
examine them, class them, and give 
prizes to the best of them. Undoubtedly 
this action of the Universities has given 
a certain amount of stimulus to these 
schools, and has done them a certain 
amount of good. But any one can see 
how far this action falls, and must fall, 
short of what is required. Any one can 
see that the examination of a few select 
scholars from a school, not at the school 
itself, not preceded or followed by an 
inspection of the school itself, affords no 
solid security for the good condition of 
their school. Any one can see that it 
is for the interest of an unscrupulous 
master to give all his care to his few 
cleverest pupils, who will serve him as 
an advertisement, while he neglects the 
common bulk of his pupils, whose back- 
wardness there will be nobody to expose. 
I will not, however, insist too strongly 
on this last mischief, because I really 
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believe that, serious as is its danger, it 
has not so much prevailed as to counter- 
balance the benefit which the mere 
stimulus of these examinations has given. 
All I say is, that this stimulus is an 
insufficient security. Plans are now 
broached for reinforcing University ex- 
amination by University inspection. 
There we get a far more solid security: 
And I agree with Sir John Coleridge, 
that a body fitter than the Universities 
to exercise this inspection could not be 
found. It is indispensable that it should 
be exercised in the name, and on the 
responsibility, of a great public body ; 
therefore the Society of Arts, which de- 
serves thanks for its readiness to help 
in improving secondary instruction, is 
hardly, perhaps, from its want of weight, 
authority, and importance, qualified to 
exercise it: but whether it is exercised 
by the State, or by great and august 
corporations like Oxford and Cambridge, 
the value of the security is equally good ; 
and learned corporations, like the Uni- 
versities, have a certain natural fitness 
for discharging what is, in many respects, 
a learned function. It is only as to the 
power of the Universities to organize, 
equip, and keep working an efficient 
system of inspection for secondary 
schools, that I am in doubt ; organization 
and regularity are as indispensable to 
this guarantee as weight and authority. 
Can the Universities organize and pay a 
body of inspectors to travel all over Eng- 
land, to visit, at least once in every 
year, the four or five hundred endowed 
schools of this country, and its unnum- 
bered “educational homes ;” can they 
supply a machinery for regulating the 
action of these gentlemen, giving effect 
to the information received from them, 
printing their reports, circulating them 
through the country? The French Uni- 
versity could ; but the French Univer- 
sity was a department of State. If the 
English Universities cannot, the security 
of their inspection will be precarious ; if 


they can, there can be no better. 


No better security. But English 
secondary instruction wants, I said, 
two things : sufficient provision of good 
schools, sufficient security for these 
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schools continuing good. Granting that 
the Universities may give us the second, 
I do not see how they are to give us the 
first. It is not enough merely to pro- 
vide a staff of inspectors and examiners, 
and still to leave the children of our 
middle class scattered about through the 
numberless obscure endowed schouls and 
“educational homes” of this country, 
some of them good, many of them mid- 
dling, most of them bad; but none of 
them great institutions, none of them 
invested with much consideration or 
dignity. What is wanted for the Eng- 
lish middle class is respected schools, as 
well as inspected ones. I will explain 
what I mean. 

The education of each class in society 
has, or ought to have, its ideal, deter- 
mined by the wants of that class, and 
by its destination. Society may be 
imagined so uniform that one education 
shall be suitable for all it members ; we 
have not a society of that kind, nor has 
any European country. We have to 
regard the condition of classes, in deal- 
ing with education ; but it is right to 
take into account not their immediate 
condition only, but their wants, their 
destination—above all, their evident 
pressing wants, their evident proximate 
destination. Looking at English society 
at this moment, one may say that the 
ideal for the education of each of its 
classes to follow, theaim which the educa- 
tion of each should particularly endea- 
vour to reach, is different. Mr. Hawtrey, 
whose admirable and fruitful labours at 
St. Mark’s School entitle him to be heard 
with great respect, lays it down as an 
absolute proposition that the family ts 
the type of the school. I do not think 
that is true for the schools of all 
classes alike. I feel sure my father, 
whose authority Mr. Hawtrey claims for 
this maxim, would not have laid it 
down in this absolute way. For the 
wants of the highest class—of the class 
which frequeuts Eton, for instance—not 
school a family, but rather school a little 
world, is the right ideal. I cannot con- 
cede to Mr. Hawtrey that, for the young 
gentlemen who ge to Eton, our grand 
aim and aspiration should be, in his own 


words, “to make their boyhood a joyous 
‘one, by gentle usage and friendly con- 
“ fidence on the part of the master.” Let 
him believe me, the great want for the 
children of luxury is not this sedulous 
tenderness, this smoothing of the rose-leaf 
for them ; Iam sure that, in fact, it is not 
by the predominance of the family and 
parental relation in its school-life that 
Eton is strongest: and it is well that 
this is so. It seems to me that, for the 
class frequenting Eton, the grand aim of 
education should be to give them those 
good things which their birth and rear- 
ing are least likely to give them ; to give 
them (besides mere book-learning) the 
notion of a sort of republican fellowship, 
the practice of a plain life in common, 
the habit of self-help. To the middle 
class, the grand aim of education should 
be to give largeness of soul and personal 
dignity ; to the lower class, feeling, 
gentleness, humanity. Here, at last, Mr. 
Hawtrey’s ideal of the family, as the 
type for the school, comes in its due 
place ; for the children of poverty it is 
right, it is needful to set oneself first to 
“ make their boyhood a joyous one, by 
“ gentle usage and friendly confidence on 
“ the part of the master ;” for them the 
great danger is not insolence from over- 
cherishing, but insensibility from over- 
neglect. Mr. Hawtrey’s labours at St. 
Mark’s have been excellent and fruitful, 
just because he has here applied his 
maxim where it was the right maxim to 
apply. Yet even in this sphere Mr. 
Hawtrey’s maxim must not be used too 
absolutely or too long. Human dignity 
needs almost as much care as human 
sensibility. First, undoubtedly; you 
must make men feeling ; but the mo- 
ment you have done that, lose no time 
in making them magnanimous. Mr. 
Hawtrey will forgive me for‘saying that 
perhaps his danger lies in pressing the 
spring of gentleness, of confidence, of 
child-like docility, of “kindly feeling of 
“ the dependent towards the parent who 
“ is furthering his well-being” a little too 
far. ‘The energy and manliness, which 
he values as much as any one, run per- 
haps some little risk of etiolating. At 
least, I think I can see some indications 
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of this danger in the reports—pleasing, 
as, in most respects, they are—of his 
boys’ career in the world after they have 
left school. He does so much for them 
at St. Mark’s, that he brings them to 
the point at which the ideal of education 
changes, and the prime want for their 
culture becomes identical with the prime 
want for the culture of the middle 
classes. Their fibre has been suppled 
long enough ; now it wants fortifying. 
To do Eton justice, she does not follow 
Mr. Hawtrey’s ideal ; she does not supple 
the fibre of her pupils too much ; and, 
to do the parents of these pupils justice, 
they have in general a wholesome sense 
of what their sons do really most want, 
and are not by any means anxious that 
school should over-foster them. But I 
am afraid our middle classes have not 
quite to the same degree this just per- 
ception of the true wants of their off- 
spring. They wish them to be com- 
fortable at school, to be sufficiently 
instructed there, and not to cost much. 
Hence the eager promise of “home 
comforts ” with school teaching, all on 
“terms inclusive and moderate,” from 
the conscientious proprietor of the edu- 
cational home. ‘To be sure, they do 
not get what they wish. So long as 
human nature remains what it is, they 
never will get it, until they take some 
better security for it than a prospectus. 
But suppose they get the security of 
inspection exercised by the Universities, 
or by any other trustworthy authority. 
Some good such an inspection would 
undoubtedly accomplish ; certain glaring 
specimens of charlatanism it might pro- 
bably expose, certain gross cases of 
mishandling and neglect it might put 
astop to. It might do a good deal for 
the school teaching, and something for 
the home comforts. It can never make 
these last what the prospectuses pro- 
mise, what the parents who believe the 
prospectuses hope for, what they might 
even really have for their money ; for 
only secondary instruction organized on 
@ great and regular scale can give this 
at such cheap cost, and so to organize 
secondary instruction the inspection we 
are supposing has no power. But even 
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if it had the power, if secondary in- 
struction were organized on a great and 
regular scale, if it were a national 
concern, it would not be by insuring to 
the oflspring of the middle classes a 
more svlid teaching at school, and a 
larger share of home-comforts than they 
at present enjoy there (though certainly 
it would do this), that such a secondary 
instruction would confer upon them the 
greatest boon. Its greatest boon to 
the offspring of these classes would be 
its giving them great, honourable, publie 
institutions for their nurture—institu- 
tions conveying to the spirit, at the 
time of life when the spirit is most 
penetrable, the salutary influences of 
greatness, honour, and nationality— 
influences which expand the soul, libe- 
ralixe the mind, diznify the character. 
Such institutions are the great public 
schools of England and the great Uni- 
versities ; with these influences, and 
some others to which I just now pointed, 
they have formed the upper class of 
this country—a class with many faults, 
with many shortcomings, but imbued 
on the whole, and mainly through these 
influences, with a high, magnanimous, 
governing spirit, which has long enabled 
thenr to rule, not ignobly, this great 
country, and which will still enable 
them to rule it until they are equalled 
or surpassed. These institutions had 
their origin in endowments; and the 
age of endowments is gone. Beautiful 
aud venerable as are many of the 
aspects under which it presents itself, 
this form of public establishment, with 
its limitations, its preferences, its eccle- 
siastical character, its inflexibility, its 
inevitable want of foresight, proved, as 
time rolled on, to be subject to many 
inconveniences, to many abuses On 
the Continent of Europe a clean sweep 
has in general been made of this old 
form of establishment, and new institu- 
tions have arisen upon its ruins. In 
England we have kept our great school 
and College foundations, introducing 
into their system what correctives and 
palliatives were absolutely necessary. 
Long may we so keep them; but no 
such palliatives or correctives will ever 
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make the public establishment of educa- 
tion which sufficed for earlier ages 
suffice for this, nor persuade the stream 
of endowment, long since failing and 
scanty, to flow again for our present 
needs as it flowed in the middle ages. 
For public establishments modern socie- 
ties have to betake themselves to the 
State; that is, to themselves in their 
collective and corporate character. On 
the Continent, society has thus betaken 
itself to the State for the establishment 
of education. The result has been the 
formation of institutions like the Lyceum 
of Toulouse—institutions capable of 
great improvement, by no means to be ex- 
tolled absolutely, by no means to be imi- 
tated just as they are; but institutions 
formed by modern society, with modern 
modes of operation, to meet modern 
wants ; and in some important respects, 
at any rate, meeting those wants, These 
institutions give to a whole new class— 
to the middle class taken at its very 
widest—not merely an education for 
whose teaching and boarding there is 
valid security, but something—not so 
much I admit, but something—of the 
same enlarging, liberalising sense, the 
sense of belonging to a great and 
honourable public institution, which 
Eton and our three or four great public 
schools give to our upper class only, 
and to a small fragment broken off from 
the top of our middle class, That is 
where England is weak, and France, 
Holland, and Germany are strong. 
Education is and must be a matter of 
public establishment. Other countries 
have replaced the defective public es- 
tablishment made by the middle ages 
for their education with a new one, 
which provides for the actual conditiun 
of things. We in England keep our 
old public establishment for education. 
That is very well; but then we must 
not forget to supplement it where it 
falls short. We must not neglect to 
provide for the actual condition of 
things. 

I have no pet scheme to press, no 
crotchet to gratify, no fanatical zeal for 
giving this or that particular shape to 
the public establishment of our secondary 
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instruction. All I say is, that it is most 
urgent to give to the establishment of it 
a wider, a truly public character, and 
that only the State can give this. If the 
matter is but once fairly taken in hand, 
and by competent agency, I am satisfied. 
In this country, we do not move fast ; 
we do not organize great wholes all in a 
a day. But if the State only granted 
for secondary instruction the sum 
which it originally granted for primary 
— 20,0002. a year—and employed this 
sum in founding scholarships for se- 
condary schools, with the stipulation 
that all the schools which sent pupils 
to compete for these scholarships should 
admit inspection, a beginning would 
have been made; a beginning which I 
truly believe would, at the end of ten 
years’ time, be found to have raised the 
character of secondary instruction all 
through England. If more than this 
can be attempted at first, Sir John 
Coleridge, in his two excellent letters 
on this subject to the Guardian, per- 
fectly indicates the right course to take : 
indeed, one could wish nothing better 
than to commit the settlement of this 
matter to men of such prudence, modera- 
tion, intell)gence, and public character as 
Sir John Coleridge. The four or five 
hundred endowed schools, whose col- 
lective operations now give so little 
result, should be turned to better ac- 
count ; amalgamation should be used, 
the most useful of these institutions 
strengthened, the most useless sup- 
pressed, the whole body of them be 
treated as one whole, destined har- 
moniously to co-operate towards one 
end. What should be had in view is 
to constitute in every county at least 
one great centre of secondary iustruction, 
with low charges, with the security of 
inspection, and with a public character. 
These institutions should bear some such 
title as that of Royal Schools, and should 
derive their support, mainly, of course, 
from school-fees, but partly, also, from 
endowments—their own, or those ap- 
propriated to them—and partly from 
scholarships supplied by public grants. 
Wherever it is possible, wherever, that 
is, their scale of charges is not too high, 
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or their situation not too unsuitable, 
existing schools of good repute should 
be adopted as the Royal Schools. Schools 
such as Mr. Woodard’s, such as King 
Edward’s School at Birmingham, such 
as the Collegiate School at Liverpool, at 
once occur to one as suitable for this 
adoption ; it would confer upon them, 
besides its other advantages, a public 
character which they are now without. 
Probably the very best medicine which 
could be devised for the defects of Eton, 
Harrow, and the other schools which 
the Royal Commissioners have been 
scrutinizing, would be the juxtaposition, 
and, to a certain extent, the competition, 
of establishments of this kind. No 
wise man will desire to see root-and- 
branch work made with schools like 
Eton or Harrow, or to see them diverted 
from the function which they at present 
discharge, and, on the whole, usefully. 
Great subversive changes would here be 
out of place; it is an addition of new 
that our secondary instruction wants, 
not a demolition of old, or, at least, not 
of this old. But to this old I cannot 
doubt that the apparition and operation 
of this desirable new would give a very 
fruitful stimulus; as this new, on its 
part, would certainly be very much 
influenced and benefited by the old. 
The repartition of the charge of this 
new secondary instruction, the mode of 
its assessment, the constitution of the 
bodies for regulating the new system, 
the proportion and character of func- 
tions to be assigned to local and to 
central authority respectively, these are 
matters of detail and arrangement which 
it is foreign to my business here to 
discuss, and, I hope, quite foreign to my 
disposition to haggle and wrangle about. 
They are to be settled upon a due con- 
sideration of circumstances, after an 
attentive scrutiny of our existing means 
of operation, and a discriminating review 
of the practice of other countries. In 
general, if it is agreed to give a public 
and coherent organization to secondary 
instruction, few will dispute that its 
particular direction, in different loca- 
lities, is best committed to local bodies, 
properly constituted, with a power of 
No, 52,—vob. 1x. 


supervision by an impartial central 
authority, and of resort to this authority 
in the last instance. Of local bodies, 
bad or good, administering education, 
we have already plenty of specimens in 
this country ; it would be difficult for 
the wit of man to devise a better govern- 
ing body for its purpose than the trustees 
of Rugby School, or a worse governing 
body than the trustees of Bedford 
School. To reject the bad in the ex- 
amples offering themselves, to use the 
good, and to use it with just regard to 
the present purpose, is the thing need- 
ful. Undoubtedly these are important 
matters, but undoubtedly, also, it is not 
difficult to settle them properly; not 
difficult, I mean, for ordinary good sense 
and ordinary good temper. The intelli- 
gence, fairness, and moderation which, 
in practical matters, our countrymen 
know so well how to exercise, make one 
feel quite easy in leaving these com- 
mon-sense arrangements to them. 

I am more anxious about the danger 
of having the whole question miscon- 
ceived, of having false issues raised 
about it. One of these false issues I 
have already noticed. People say, After 
all your Toulouse Lyceum is not so 
good as Eton. But the Toulouse Lyceum 
is for the middle class, Eton for the 
upper class. I will allow that the upper 
class, amongst us, is very well taken care 
of, in the way of schools, already. But 
is the middle class? The Lyceum loses, 
perhaps, if compared with Eton; but 
does it not gain if compared with the 
“Classical and Commercial Academy ?” 
And it is with this that the comparison 
is to be instituted. Again, the French 
Lyceum is reproached with its barrack 
life, its want of country air and exercise, 
its dismalness, its rigidity, its excessive 
supervision. But these defects do not 
come to secondary instruction from its 
connexion with the State ; they are not 
necessary results of that connexion ; 
they come to French secondary instrue- 
tion from the common French and con- 
tmental habitudes in the training of 
children and school-boys ; habitudes 
that do not enough regard physical 
well-being and play. They may be re- 
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medied in France, and men’s attention 
is now strongly drawn to them there : 
there has even been a talk of moving 
the Lyceums into the country, though 
this would have its inconveniences. But, 
at any rate, these defects need not attend 
the public establishment of secondary 
instruction in England, and assuredly, 
with our notions of training, they would 
not attend them. Again, it is said 
that France is a despotically governed 
country, and that its Lyceums are a part 
of its despotism. But Switzerland is not 
a despotically governed country, and it 
has its Lyceums just as much as France. 
Again it is said that in France the 
Lyceums are the only schools allowed 
to exist, that this is monopoly and 
tyranny, and that the Lyceums them- 
selves suffer by the want of competition. 
There is some exaggeration in this com- 
plaint, as the existence of Soréze, and 
other places like Soréze, testifies ; still 
the restraints put upon private enter- 
prise in founding schools in France, are, 
no doubt, mischievously strict ; the 


refusal of the requisite authorization for 
opening a private school is often vexa- 
tious ; the Lyceums would really be 
benefited by the proximity of other, 


and sometimes rival schools. But who 
supposes that any check would ever be 
put, in England, upon private enterprise 
in founding schools ? who supposes that 
the authorization demanded in France 
for opening a private school would ever 
be demanded in England, that it would 
ever be possible to demand it, that it 
would ever be desirable? Who sup- 
poses that all the benefits of a public 
establishment of instruction are not to 
be obtained without it. It is for what 
it does itself that this establishment is 
so desirable, not for what it prevents 
others from doing. Its letting others 
alone does not prevent it from itself 
having a most useful work to do, and a 
work which can be done by no one else. 
The most zealous friends of free instrue- 
tion upon the Continent feel this. One 
of the ablest of them, M. Dollfus, lately 
published in the Reyne Germanique some 
most interesting remarks on the defects 
of the French school system, as at present 


regulated. He demands freedom for 
private persons to open schools without 
any authorization at all. But does he 
contest the right of the State to have its 
own schools, to make a public establish- 
ment of instruction? So far from it, 
he treats this as a right beyond all con- 
testation, as a clear duty. He treats as 
certain, too, the right of the State to 
inspect all private schools once opened, 
though he denies the right, and the 
good policy, of its putting the present 
obstacles in the way of opening them. 
But there is a catehword which, I 
know, will be used against me. England 
is the country of cries and catechwords ; 
a country, where public life is so much 
carried on by means of parties, must be. 
That English public life should be car- 
ried on as it is 1 believe to be an excel- 
lent thing; but it is certain that all 
modes of life have their special incon- 
veniences, and every sensible man, 
however much he may hold a particular 
way of life to be the best, and may be 
bent on adhering to it, will yet always 
be sedulous to guard himself against its 
inconveniences. One of these is, cer- 
tainly, in English public life, the preva- 
lence of cries and catchwords, which are 
very apt to reccive an application, or to 
be used with an absoluteness, which do 
not belong to them; and then they 
tend to narrow our spirit and to hurt 
our practice. It is good to make a 
eatchword of this sort come down from 
its stronghold of commonplace, to force 
it to move about before us in the open 
country, and to show us its real strength. 
Such a catehword is this: The State had 
better leave things alone. One constantly 
hears that as an absolute maxim ; now, 
as an absolute maxim, it has really no 
force at all. The absolute maxims are 
those which carry to man’s spirit their 
own demonstration with them; such 
propositions as, Duty is the law of 
human life, Man is morally free, and so 
on. The proposition, The State had 
better leave things alone, carries no such 
demonstration with it ; it has, therefore, 
no absolute force ; it merely conveys a 
notion which certain people have gene- 
ralized from certain facts which have 
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come under their observation, and 
which, by a natural vice of the human 
mind, they are then prone to apply 
absolutely. Some things the State had 
better leave alone, others it had better 
not. Is this particular thing one of 
these, or one of those !—that, as to any 
particular thing, is the right question. 
Now, I say, that education is one of 
those things which the State ought not 
to leave alone, which it ought to esta- 
blish. It is said that in education given, 
wholly or in part, by the State, there 
is something eleemosynary, pauperising, 
degrading ; that the self-respect and 
manly energy of those receiving it are 
likely to become impaired, as I have 
said that the manly energy of those 
who are too much made to feel their 
dependence upon a parental benefactor, 
is apt to become impaired. Well, now, 
is this so? Is acitizen’s relation to the 
State that of a dependent to a parental 
benefactor? By no means; it is that 
of the member in a partnership to the 
whole firm. ‘The citizens of a State, 
the members of a society, are really a 
partnership ; “a partnership,” as Burke 
nobly says, “in all science, in all art, 
in every virtue, in all perfection.” 
Towards this great final design of their 
connexion, they apply the aids which 
co-operative association can give them. 
This applied to education will, un- 
doubtedly, give the middling person 
a better schooling than his own indi- 
vidual unaided resources could give 
him ; but he is not thereby humiliated, 
he is not degraded; he is wisely and 
usefully turning his associated condition 
to the best account. Considering his 
end and destination, he is bound so to 
turn it; certainly he has the right so 
to turn it. Certainly he has a right 
—to quote Burke again—“to a fair 
“portion of all which society, with al/ 
“ ats combinations of skill and force, can 
“do in his favour.” Men in civil 
society have the right—to quote Burke 
yet once more (one cannot quote him 
too often), as “to the acquisitions of 
“ their parents and to the fruits of their 
“own industry,” so also “to the im- 
“provement of their offspring, to m- 


“ struction in life, and to consolation in 
“ death.” 

How vain, then, and how meaning- 
less, to tell a man who, for the instruc- 
tion of his offspring, receives aid from 
the State, that he is humiliated. Humi- 
liated by receiving help for himself as 
an individual from himself in his corpo- 
rate and associated capacity! help to 
which his own money, as a tax-payer, 
contributes, and for which, as a result of 
the joint energy and intelligence of the 
whole community in employing its 
powers, he himself deserves some of 
the praise! He is no more humiliated 
than one is humiliated by being on the 
foundation of the Charterhouse, or at 
Winchester, or by holding a scholarship 
or fellowship at Oxford or Cambridge. 
Nay (if there be any humiliation here), 
not somuch. For the amount of benefac- 
ion,the amount of obligation, the amount 
therefore, I suppose, of humiliation, 
diminishes as the public character of 
the aid becomes more undeniable. He 
is no more humiliated than when he 
crosses London Bridge, or walks down 
the King’s Road, or visits the British 
Museum. But it is one of the extra- 
ordinary inconsistencies of some English 
people in this matter, that they keep 
all their cry of humiliation and degra- 
dation for help which the State offers. 
A man is not pauperized, is not de- 
graded, is not oppressively obliged, by 
taking aid for his son’s schooling from 
Mr. Woodard’s subscribers, or from the 
next squire, or from the next rector, or 
from the next ironmonger, or from the 
next druggist; he is only pauperized 
when he takes it from the State, when 
he helps to give it himself! 

This matter of State-intervention in 
the establishment of public instruction 
is so beset with misrepresentation and 
misconception, that I must return to it 
again. I want the middle classes (it is 
for them, above all, I write), the middle 
classes so deeply concerned in this 
matter, so numerous, so right-inten- 
‘tioned, so powerful, to look at the thing 
with impartial regard to its simple 
reason and to its present policy. 

MatTHEew ARNOLD. 
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““COME CHILDREN, LET US SHUT UP THE BOX AND THE PUPPETS, FOR OUR PLAY 
I3 PLAYED OUT.” 


Does any one remember the words which 
form the title to this article? They are 
the concluding words of “ Vanity Fair.” 
Beneath them is a vignette as suggestive 
and as pathetic as the best of Bewick’s. 
A boy and a girl are looking into a 
box of puppets, which one knows are 
the puppets which formed the cha- 
racters of “ Vanity Fair.” Dobbin and 
Amelia are standing up wishing us 
“ Good-bye ;” Lord Steyne has tumbled 
out on the floor ; and the boy has his 
hand on the lid, on which is inscribed 
“ Finis,” ready to shut it down. Now 
it is shut down for ever: And, alas! the 
master is shut in with his puppets. 
How was it that we first came to 
know him? In recalling a lost friend 


to our memory, what is the first thing 


we think of? Almost always we try to 
bring back our first interview with him. 
How naturally it comes to our tongue to 
say, “ Well, I remember the day I first 
saw him.” Let us try to do this with 
the great one who is gone. 

Does any one remember the time 
when one began to hear such sentences 
as these flying from mouth to mouth— 
“Tt is wonderfully clever.” “It is 
so very strange.” “One don’t know 
whether to laugh or cry at it.” “Is 
his name really Titmarsh?” “ No, his 
real name is Thackeray, and he wrote 
‘Cornhill to Grand Cairo!’ Not a very 
young man either, you say ; how strange 
it is his bursting on us with such stuff 
as this. He frightens one at times.” 

And so on. If you find in some long 
neglected Barathrum of waste paper a 
yellow-coloured pamphlet, on the tattered 
covers of which is printed “ Vanity 
Fair ; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches of 
English Society,” you may remember 
that these were the sort of remarks 
which went about among non-literary 
men when the educated world was taken 


by storm with the most remarkable novel 
in the English language ; coming from 
the pen of a man, known certainly to 
some extent, but who was thought to 
have had sufficient trial, and to have 
found his métier as a clever magazine 
writer. 

Some knew better, but the general 
world did not. “ Vanity Fair” took the 
world by surprise. Its appearance was 
a kind of era in the lives of men whose 
ages were at that time within four or five 
years of twenty; and, for aught we know, 
in the lives of men older and wiser. 

One’s most intimate and dearest 
friends before this era were probably 
Hamlet, Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, 
My Uncle Toby, or, probably, for tastes 
vary, Mr. Tom Jones, or Mr. Peregrine 
Pickle. Latterly, also, we had got 
to love Mr. Pickwick, the Brothers 
Cheeryble, and dear old Tom Pinch ; 
and were conceiving an affectionate ad- 
miration of Eddard Cuttle, mariner ; but 
when these wonderful yellow numbers 
were handed eagerly from hand to hand, 
to be borrowed, read, re-read, and dis- 
cussed, it became evident that the circle 
of our acquaintances had been suddenly 
and singularly enlarged ; that we were 
becoming acquainted with people— 
strange people, indeed!—who forced 
themselves on our notice, and engaged 
our attention, to a degree which none of 
our former acquaintances had ever suc- 
ceeded in doing. 

These wonderful new people, too, 
were so amazingly common-place. They 
were like ourselves in detail. There was 
nothing whatever about them except 
that we could not get them out of our 
heads ; that we discussed their proceed- 
ings as we would those of the real people 
our neighbours ; that we were amused 
with their foolishness, and intensely angry 
at some of their proceedings. Any fool 
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could have written about such people as 
these : there was nothing worthy of notice 
in the book at all, except that it had 
taken entire possession of us, and of the 
world. Through the exquisite perfection 
of the art, the art itself was not only 
ignored, but indignantly denied. 

How melancholy it is to look back at 
the long line of our sweethearts, loved 
so dearly fora time, then neglected, then 
cast off, and only remembered by their 
names, and by a dull regretful wonder 
at that having been so dear to us at any 
time. Were we ever so silly as to have 
wept over the death of Virginia, our 
first lady-love, when she was ship- 
wrecked in the Mauritius? and how 
soon after were we furiously indignant 
at the treatment of Rosamund by her 
papa about the purple jar and the new 
shoes? Then it was that impertinent 
espiégle little thing, Julia Mannering ; 
then Flora M‘Ivor, and, then by a na- 
tural reaction from such overstrained 
sentimentalism, Evelina Burney. And 
so we went on from one imaginary young 
lady to another, until we became so 
blasé, so used to the storms of the great 
passion, that we could love no more, at 
least, not in the old degree. We under- 
stood women. We had been through 
too much : when at last that queer old- 
fashioned, dear little body, Jane Eyre, 
married Fairfax Rochester, we merely 
said that the girl was a fool, and lit our 
cigar. We could love no more. 

Fools that we were ! we were just on 
the eve of a crisis in our lives, of the 
greatest passion of all (for an unworthy 
object certainly)—a passion different 
from, and more profound than, all which 
had gone before. At the time that these 
yellow numbers began to appear, we 
made acquaintance with one, Miss Re- 
becca Sharp, and from the moment she 
threw her “dixonary” out of the window, 
we loved as we had never loved before. 
We were fully alive to that young lady’s 
faults ; indeed she did not take any vast 
trouble to conceal them ; but in spite of 
this she simply gave a whisk of her 
yellow hair, and an ogle with her green 
eyes, tock us by the nose, and led us 
whithersoever she would. 
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And did ever woman lead man such @ 
dance as she led us? Never, since Pe- 
tronius wrote the first novel eighteen 
hundred years ago. There was one 
Ulysses, and there is one Becky Sharp, 
the woman of many experiences and 
many counsels, the most of them far 
from satisfactory. There is no killing 
or shelving her; she always rises to the 
occasion, save once, and that one time 
is the only time on which she was really 
guilty. ‘Then she is prostrated for a 
period, and shows you accidentally what 
you were hardly inclined to believe, that 
she had some sort of a heart. 

Is there anything like the rise, the 
fall, and the rise of this woman, in 
literature? It is hard to say where. 
Many other characters in prose fiction, 
and often, though far less often, in 
poetry, grow and develop ; but we know 
of none which enlarges and decreases 
again, like that of Becky Sharp—which 
alters in quantity and degree, but never in 
quality, by the breadth of ahair. False, 
clever, shifty, and passionately fond of 
admiration in her father’s studio, she 
carries those qualities and no others 
with her, using them in greater or less 
degree, according to her opportunities, 
through her life. One finds her sipping 
gin and water in her father’s studio, and 
imitating Miss Pinkerton; one finds 
her entertaining a select audience of 
Lord Steyne and Lord Southdown, with 
a wonderful imitation of the Dowager 
Lady Southdown ; and one finds her at 
last with the plate of sausages and the 
brandy bottle, entertaining two German 
students with an imitation of Jos. Sed- 
ley, in the later and not so prosperous 
times when she lived at Numero Katter- 
vang doose. But it is Becky Sharp still. 
Her mind, her tact, her power, enlarge 
according to her circumstances, but her 
character never develops ; the pupils 
of her green cat’s-eyes may expand and 
contract according to the light, but 
they are cat’s-eyes still. Becky Sharp 
was crystallized and made perfect by 


“her drunken disreputable father and 


mother in early years; and whether 
you find her among drunken art-stu- 
dents, talking their slang, or among the 
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dwellers in the gardens of the west, 
where the golden apples grow, talking 
their slang—whether she does battle 
with a footman or a marquis—she is stili 
the same dexterous, unprincipled, bril- 
liant, and thoroughly worthless Becky 
Sharp of old. Any apprentice can 
make a more or less successful attempt 
to develop a character by circumstances ; 
to make it “grow under his hand,” as 
the slang goes. It required the hand 
of an almost perfect master to draw a 
character which politely declined to de- 
velop on any terms whatever. <A sort 
of Lot’s wife cf a character, who, though 
changed into a pillar of salt, persisted 
in looking back to Sodom, and, what is 
more, succeeded in the end in getting 
back there—if not to the old place itself, 
at least to the most fashionable quarter 
of Zoar. 

Yes, Rebecca Sharp, although she 
pitched one overboard for the next man 
she came across, although she debauched 
one’s moral sense, and played the deuce 
with one’s property, still holds the first 
place among one’s ideal lady - loves. 
Competing even with the last and no- 
blest of them all, with Maggie Tuiliver : 
the girl who wore dark night on her 
head for a diadem. 

And while one made acquaintance 
with this woman, one began to make 
acquaintance with other people quite as 
remarkable as she; with people of 
whom one hed never seen the like 
exactly, and yet people who were 
evidently real, and yet could not be 
sketched from life—with Lord Steyne, 
for instance. 

Some said that Lord Steyne was a 
sketch from life of Lord A, others of 
Lord B; the character suited neither. 
Lord A was accused oi being the wicked 
nobleman, because his house was in a 
certain square, and Lord B, goodness 
only knows why. The fact was that 
Lord Steyne was a result of English 
History. He may have been as infi- 
nitely better than Lord A, as he was 
infinitely worse than Lord B. But he 
was the result of ever increasing wealth 
which passed without disturbance from 
generation to generation ; of five or six 
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centuries of family tradition—tradition 
which said that the human race was 
divided into men, women, and the 
British Peerage. It is perfectly impos- 
sible that Lord Steyne could ever have 
existed ; absolutely perfect characters 
do not exist. Mr. Pitt must have had 
his failings (one says nothing of the 
port wine and water ; that was a neces- 
sity), but they have not come down to 
us. Marat must have had his virtues, 
though we have not heard of them. 
There are no perfect characters in the 
world. Lord Steyne is a masterly cre- 
ation, but he is too perfect a character 
ever to have existed ; he is so perfect, 
that we have to argue ourselves out of 
the belief that he is drawn from life. 
The details are too probable—the bow 
legs, the red hair, the buck teeth ; all 
telling of latent scrofula ; his snarling 
godless scorn, telling of his familiarity 
with the delightfully choice spirits of 
the aristocratic revolutionary party of 
France—of the men who encouraged the 
revolution, pour s'amuser, and perished 
in it, with a smile of cynical good 
humour on their faces, as if their own 
ruin was the best joke of all; his in- 
tense admiration for Becky’s lying, even 
when it was directed against himself. 
All these things, and many others, mark 
Lord Steyne as the imaginary represen- 
tative of all the vices which proceed 
from irresponsible wealth, without one 
of the virtues which come from the de- 
sire to keep a great name spotless ; able, 
sensual, witty, and heartless, without 
God in this world, not even dreading 
the Devil in the next. People have 
tried to represent the wicked nobleman 
often enough. Let them try the more. 
Lord Steyne is in the field. 

If Rebecea Sharp is a perfectly origi- 
nal character, and if Lord Steyne has 
been often tried, but only now accom- 
plished, we wish to ask you whether 
there is not another character in the 
book as wonderful in its way as either 
of the two others. We allude to the 
Dowager Lady Southdown. 

There never was anything like this 
old lady. Every one appreciated her ; 
to those who were indignant that such 
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people as our dear Becky Sharp, and 
Lord Steyne, should ever be mentioned, 
Lady Southdown appeared respectable, 
inimitably ridiculous, and, on the whole, 
good: those enjoyed the fun of Lady 
Southdown who had never spoken to a 
Countess in their lives. Some might 
fancy that one-half of the amusement 
one gets out of her proceeds from her 
pompous “ fagons de parler ;” but it is 
not so. People recognised Lady South- 
down, who couldn’t in the least appre- 
ciate such sentences as “Jane, I forbid 
you to put pen to paper;” “I will 
have my horses to-morrow morning ;” 
they delighted in Lady Southdown on 
her own merits entirely. Other men 
might have known the habits of the 
British aristocracy as well as Thackeray, 
who was brought up among them, but 
it is Thackeray only who has taken one 
of the most peculiarly aristocratic of 
them—one of them whose every word 
und every thought was exclusive—and 
made her a character to be understood 
by every class and for all time. 

And, besides the originality of these 
three great characters, any one of which 
would form the nucleus of a successful 
novel, there was another fact about this 
most wonderful story, which no man of 
humour can ever forget—we mean the 
names which the author gives his cha- 
racters. There was an infinite field of 
fun and suggestive humour opened to 
us by those wonderful names. Each 
name in Vanity Fair suggests a history. 

Marquis of Steyne, for instance. Not 
Earl of Steyne—that would be too Saxon ; 
not Duke—that would be too personal, 
tor, although there are more Dukes than 
Marquises, yet they are better known. 
Marquis, a title like Viscount, with a 
slight French smack about it, corre- 
sponding to his amateur rose-water 
whiggery ; and then Steyne, a name 
which rings on the ear as true as Buck- 
ingham or Bedford, and yet one which 
instantly suggests to one Brighton, the 
Pavilion, George the Fourth and ali his 
set. Then Lord Southdown, gentlest of 
beings, brought into the world to be 
shorn ; second title Lord Wolsey ; family 
name Sheepshanks ; seats, Southdown, 
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and Trottermore. Again, that gaunt 
and dreadful person, Lady Grizzle Mac- 
beth, daughter of Lord Grey of Glowry ; 
aud the wonderful German dancer whom 
Becky dances off his legs, the Count 
Springbok von Hauhen-laufen. If one 
began to point out the fun of the names 
in “Vanity Fair,” one could write a 
book as big as “ Vanity Fair” itself. 
Take the names of the exceedingly 
doubtful ladies, with whom Becky has 
to make it up in her fall, after having 
cut them in her prosperity, when she 
was attempting the to her impossible 
task of being good without three thou- 
sand a year. Here they are—the Mar- 
quise de la Cruche-cassée, Lady Cracken- 
bury, and Mrs. Washington White. 
Were there ever three such names for 
slightly unfortunate ladies ? 

To follow him through the wild jun- 
ele of fun inte which he gets when he 
takes us to the German Court of Pum- 
pernickel, with all the infinitely sugges- 
tive absurdity of the names which it 
pleases him to use, would be impossible. 
The crowning point of this unequalled 
nonsensical wisdom, is the triumph of 
British diplomacy, in arranging the 
marriage between the Prince of Pumper- 
nickel with the Princess Amelia von 
Humburg Schlippen-Schloppen — the 
French candidate Princess Potztausend 
Donnerwetter having been pitched tri- 
wuphantly overboard, to the confusion 
of M. de Macabau the French minister. 
Schlippen-Schloppen must have been 
sister, one would think, to our own poor 
dirty, down-at-heels, Queen Caroline ; 
and Princess Potztausend Donnerwetter 
(Deviltakeyou Thunder-and-lightning, it 
might be very loosely rendered), what 
sort of a lady was she ? 

Another point about this wonderful 
book—a poimt which we cannot pass 
over—is the way in which the author has 
illustrated it. For the first time we 
found a novelist illustrating his own 
books well. At times, nay very often, 
we could see that the great brain which 


“guided the hand, in its eagerness to fix 


the images on the paper, made that 
hand unsteady ; that, in seeking after 
the end also, there had been some impa- 
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tient neglect of the means: in other 
words, that Thackeray sometimes drew 
correctly, but more often did not. But, 
notwithstanding this, there are very 
few of the vignettes in “ Vanity Fair,” 
which, when once seen, can be forgotten. 

One begins to wonder, on looking 
once more on these vignettes, whether 
Thackeray knew Bewick, the inventor of 
these tale-telling wood blocks. Bewick 
writes you the natural history of the 
cock-robin, and either the master him- 
self, or Luke Clennel, the great pupil, 
at the end puts you in, apropos des bottes, 
a little, exquisitely finished, inch-and-a 
half vignette of a man who has hanged 
himself, in the month of June, on an 
oak bough, stretching over a shallow 
trout stream, which runs_ through 
earboniferous limestone. You can see, 
by the appearance of the hanging corpse, 
that everything has gone wrong with 
him. The very body has a dissipated 
and hopeless look ; he has laid his hat 
and stick at the foot of the tree, and his 
dog is whining to get at him. We cannot 
help wondering whether Thackeray took 
his idea of introducing suggestive vig- 
nettes into “ Vanity Fair” from having 
studied Bewick, and noticed the effects 
these “ tail pieces” in Bewick had upon 
those who took up a book upon snipes 
and cock robins, and found themselves 
face to face with a small school of great 
humourists ; with the men who show us 
more of the domestic agricultural life at 
the end of the last century than any 
others. He most probably saw this— 
he most probably got from Bewick the 
idea of small pictures, which, from the 
very absence of any title, force one to 
think of them, and puzzle them out. 
If he got the idea from them, he used 
it in a way different from their's. He 
used these wonderful woodcuts, as most 
novelists use the titles to their chapters, 
as a key to the text—as a means of 
forcing home his moral, not only on the 
ear but on the eye. 

There is one of them lying before us 
now, and, as an illustration of what we 
mean, we will make, if the reader will 
allow us, a quotation—the only one we 
will trouble him with, 
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The great Lord Steyne, the short, 
bow-legged man of fierce animal passions, 
the man with the bald head, the red 
hair, and the prominent scrofulous buck 
teeth, had, as Dr. Elliotson or Dr. Buck- 
nill would have told you, the instant 
they looked at him, a tendency to 
hereditary madness. He knew it, and 
it was a spectre to him: he carried his 
remedy about with him, and defied 
death. The destroying angel had, for 
some inscrutable reason, passed over his 
head without striking, leaving him re- 
sponsible for his own wickedness ; but 
had striken down Lord George Gaunt, 
his innocent son, who went to a mad- 
house. Lord George Gaunt had chil- 
dren, on whom, in all probability, the 
curse would fall. Now read what fol- 
lows, and say where you will find such 
stuff elsewhere. 

“ Twice or thrice in a week, in the 
“ earliest morning, the poor mother went 
“ for her sins and saw the poor invalid. 
“ Sometimes he laughed at her (and his 
“ laugh was more pitiable than to hear 
“him ery); sometimes she found the 
“brilliant dandy diplomatist of the 
“ Congress of Vienna dragging about 
“a child’s toy, or nursing the keeper’s 
“ baby’s doll. Sometimes he knew her, 
“and father Mole, her director and 
“ companion ; oftener he forgot her, as 
“he had done wife, children, love, 
“ ambition, vanity. But he remembered 
“ his dinner-hour, and used to cry if his 
* wine-and-water was not strong enough. 

* * * 


“The absent Lord’s children mean- 
“while prattled and grew on, quite 
“ unconscious that the doom was over 
“them too. First they talked of their 
“ father, and devised plans against his 
“return. Then the name of the living 
“* dead man was less frequently in their 
“ mouths—then not mentioned at all. 
“ But the stricken old grandmother 
“ trembled to think that these too were 
“ the inheritors of their father’s shame, 
“ as well as of his honours ; and watched 
“ sickening for the day, when the awful 
“ ancestral curse should come down on 
* them.” 

This is terrible enough, but it does 
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not satisfy Thackeray ; he must use both 
pen and pencil to drive his moral home. 
He must draw us a picture in illustration 
of his awful words ; here it is :— 

Lord George Gaunt’s children, a pretty, 
highbred-looking pair, are crouched 
with their happy heads together, on the 
floor against the old oak wainscot, in a 
long-drawn corridor, talking merrily over 
a great picture-book, which they hold 
together on their knees. They have 
taken their place by some accident, under 
an old trophy of armour, under a cuirass 
and four straight cavalry swords, pro- 
bably of Cavalier and Roundhead times. 
But the swords—the ancestral swords 
—the swords of Damocles, hang point 
downwards over the heads of the un- 
conscious prattling innocents below. 

What wonder is it that we, trying"in 
our poor way, to lay our wreath on the 
grave of the great man just dead, should 
begin our work by trying to bring before 
you some points of excellence in his 
first great work. After all, “Vanity 
Fair” is the book by which he intro- 
duced himself to us—the book which 
first made us love him. We remember, 
in a later book, “ The Newcome’s,” meet- 
ing dear old Dobbin at a party at 
Colonel Newcome’s, with young Rawdon 
Crawley ; it was like meeting a dear and 
honoured old friend. 

Our task is well-nigh done. It remains 
for others to write his biography ; we 
only wish to speak of him as we. knew 
him. We knew him first through his 
greatest work ; and so we have affection- 
ately recalled it. Of his later works we 
have nothing to say. No man could 
possibly be expected to write two 
“Vanity Fairs ;” and yet “ Pendennis ” 
and “The Newcomes” are not much 
inferior. The highest compliment to 
his beautiful, singular style, lies in the 
fact that it became a necessity to the 
public. They demanded of him that he 
should write them something—anything, 
only they must havehim. He complied 
with their demands. He latterly wrote 
the “Roundabout Papers ;” sat down 
and wrote the first thing that came into 
his head, apparently. Many of them 
are about nothing, or next to nothing— 
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for instance the first; but they are 
exceedingly charming ; every word of 
them is readand admired by his thorough- 
going admirers ; and certainly the worst 
of them is a pleasanter stop-gap for an 
idle quarter of an hour than one can 
easily find elsewhere. 

The great accusation against him 
has been cynicism and hardness. In 
that charge most of us from time to 
time have joined. But, going into the 
more solemn and careful account which 
we must make with the dead, we think 
that charge should be withdrawn. The 
charge has been made and sustained, 
because in his fierce campaign against 
falsehood, meanness, and vulgarity, he 
did his work only too thoroughly, and 
hunted those vices high and low, into 
every hole and corner where they had 
taken refuge. If he found a mere 
soupcon of one of them in his own 
favourite characters; if, following out 
inexorably his own line of thought, he 
discovered in one of his own creations, 
one of his own pet children, what should 
not be there, he dragged it to the light ; 
and then the world, or part of it, said, 
“The man cannot understand a perfect 
character.” It was because he under- 
stood what a perfect character should be 
so well that the charge was made against 


The charge cannot be sustained. To 
repeat it would be to say that the large 
majority of common-place people are 
without faults ; or else to say that the 
pointing out of minor vices, the detection 
of a snake in the verandah, or a scorpion 
in the wood-basket, is the sign of a 
cynical and bitter mind. His private 
life is public enough just now ; in that is 
the answer. His having fought bravely 
against poverty, after having been 
brought up in luxury, is no secret, for 
the TZ'imes has alluded to it. Other 
afflictions which he might have had are 
not the property of the public; but 
those who accuse him of cynicism and 


- bitterness little think that they are 


accusing a man whose life was one long, 
splendid effort of unselfish devotion. 
He seems never to have lost a friend, 
and not to have left one single enemy. 
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How we devoured with amazed admi- 
ration this new view of life, “ Vanity 
Fair.” How we wondered what kind 
of man it was who had written these 
wonderful words—who had poured out 
a flood of such strange experiences To 
a raw boy of eighteen, we can remem- 
ber that William Makepeace Thackeray 
was an awful and mysterious personage 
—a man whose very clothes would have 
been interesting, even if he himseif had 
not been inside them. 

We remember a raw lad of this sort 
being asked to dine and meet the great 
man, by one who is gone also—the good 
and kind John Parker; and even now 
that lad remembers the day he was asked 
to meet him as a red-letter day. There 
was Goethe Robespierre ; there was the 
Waterloo Chaplain ; there was the Sani- 
tary King; and there was somebody 
else entitled to great veneration ; and, 
last of all, there was Thackeray. But 
this lad had no cyes for the great men 
named first, though any one of them 
would have been a wonder to him at 
another time. There, before him, was 
the great man himself, at last ; there 
was the head of hair so familiar after- 
wards, though not so grey sixteen years 
ago ; there were the spectacles, and the 
wonderful up-looking face. There was 
an equal of the great man’s at table, 
but this lad engaged himself entirely in 
watching Thackeray, and, as he did so, 
he came to this conclusion—that the 
man who had written the most remark- 
able tale he had ever read had the most 
remarkable face he had ever scen. 

And we shall never look on that kind 
good face again! Just now, while we 
were writing this poor tribute to him, we 
were turning over the leaves of “ Vanity 
Fair,” and, coming across the wonderful 
vignette of Lady Southdown bringing 
in the black dose to Becky Sharp, we 
burst into a roar of laughter ; but it was 
checked in an instant, for we remem- 
bered that the hand which had drawn 
it was cold and still for ever, and the 
noble head which had designed it was 
bowed down to rise no more. 

Yes, William Thackeray is dead. Ie 
Was, as it were yesterday, in the prime 
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of life, fuli of new projects, surrounded 
by friends, quite unexpectant of any 
change. But in the dull winter's night, 
while he was alone in his chamber, the 
Messenger came for him, and he arose 
and followed it. He has passed quietly 
from among us, without a word of fare- 
well, and the riddle of this painful earth 
is redd to him at last. 

And those who loved him are left 
lamenting because he is gone, and be- 
cause they missed the few last priceless 
words which he u.ight lave spoken. 
We honour their grief, but let them 
remember that it is shared by others— 
that William Makepeace Thackeray has 
seventy millions of mourners. 

Just now the mails are going out. 
A hundred splendid steamships are 
speeding swiftly over every sea, east, 
west, and north, from the omphalos called 
London, to carry the fortnight’s instal- 
ment of Lritish history and British 
thought into every land where the 
English language is spoken. But the 
saddest news they carry—sadder news 
than they have carried for many a month 
—is the announcement of the death of 
William Thackeray. 

Tt will come first to New York, 
where they loved him as we did. 
Aud the flaneurs of the Broadway, and 
even the busy men in Wall-street, will 
stay their politics, and remember him. 
They will say, “Poor Thackeray is 
dead.” ‘Though they may refuse to hear 
the truth—though they choose to insult 
us beyond endurance, at stated times— 
let us keep one thing in mind: the 
flags at New York were hung half-mast 
high when Havelock died. Let us re- 
member that. 

And so the news will travel south- 
vard. Some lean, lithe, deer-eyed, 
quadroon lad will sneak, run swiftly, 
pause to listen, and then hold steadily 
forward across the desolate war-wasted 
space, between the Federal lines and 
the smouldering watchtires of the Con- 
federates, carrying the news brought by 
the last mail from Europe, and will 
come up to a knot of calm, clear-eyed, 
lean-faced Confederate officers (Oh! 
that such men should be wasted in such 
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a quarrel, for the sin was not theirs 
after all); and one of these men will 
ran his eye over the telegrams, and will 
say to the others, “Poor Thackeray is 
dead.”’” And the news will go from 
picket to picket, along the limestone 
ridges, which hang above the once happy 
valleys of Virginia, and will pass south, 
until Jefferson Davis—the man so like 
Stratford de Redclifie—the man of the 
penetrating eyes and of the thin close- 
set lipsp—the man with the weight of an 
empire on his shoulders—will look up 
from his papers and say, with heartfelt 
sorrow, “ The author of ‘The Virginians’ 
is dead.” 

High upon the hill-side at Simla, 
there will stand soon a group of English, 
Scotch, and Irish gentlemen, looking 
over the great plain below, and remark- 
ing to one another how much the 
prospect had changed lately, and how 
the grey-brown jungle has been slowly 
supplanted by the brilliantemerald green 
of the cotton plant, and by a thousand 
threads of silver water from the irri- 
gation trenches. They will be hoping 
that Lawrence will succeed poor Lord 
Elgin, and that he will not be sacrificed 
in that accursed Calcutta ; they will be 
wondering how it fares with Crawley. 
Then a dawk will toil up the hill-side 


with the mail ; and in a few minutes 
they will be saying, “ Lawrence is ap- 
pointed ; Crawley is acquitted ; but poor 
Thackeray is dead.” 

The pilot, when he comes out in his 
leaping whaleboat, and boards the mail 
steamer, as she lies-to off the heads 
which form the entrance gates to our 
new Southern Empire, will ask the news 
of the captain; and ‘he will be told, 
“Lord Elgin and Mr. Thackeray are 
dead.” That evening they will know it 
in Melbourne, and it will be announced 
at all the theatres ; the people, dawdling 
in the hot streets half the night through, 
waiting for the breaking up of the 
weather, will tell it to one another, 
and talk of him. The sentence which 
we have repeated so often that it has 
half lost its meaning, will have meaning 
to them. “ William Thackeray is dead !” 

So the news will fly through the 
seventy million souls who speak the 
English language. And he will lie cold 
and deaf in his grave, unconscious, after 
all his work, of his greatest triumph ; 
unconscious that the great, so-called, 
Anglo-Saxon race little knew how well 
they loved him till they lost him. 
Vanitas vanitatum! “Let us shut up 
the box and the puppets, for the play 
is played out.” H. K. 


Wnuite thinking it most fit that the duty of paying some tribute to the memory 





of the noble Thackeray should be performed by a contributor, qualified for the 
duty no less by his practised perception in the subtleties of that species of litera- 
ture in which Thackeray was a master than by his great reverence for the deceased, 
I cannot bring myself to part altogether with the right, which I may assume in 
these pages, of saying a word or two, in my own name, respecting a man whom it 
was my privilege to know personally of late years, whose writings had been 
familiar to me long before I saw his kingly form or shook his cordial hand, and 
the latest scraps from whose pen in the numbers of the Cornhill were read by me 
with something of that punctual avidity with which some scribbler in ancient 
Rome may be supposed to have bent over the inimitable Latin of each last- 
published copy of verses from Horace. 

Thackeray's special place in British literature is that of a star of the first 
magnitude, but of a colour and mode of brilliancy peculiarly its own, in the 
composite cluster known as our Novelists, our Humourists, our Imaginative 
Prose-writers. As this is, however, a very numerous cluster, including writers of 
all degrees of importance, from the smallest up to some so great that we rank 
them among the chiefs of our total literature, and are not afraid to cite them as 
our British equivalents to such names of a larger world as Cervantes, Rabelais, 
and Jean Paul, so there are many ways in which, on our examining the cluster, it 
will resolve itself into groups. More especially, there is one way of looking at 
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this large order of writers, according to which they shall seem to part, not so 
much into groups as into two great divisions, each including names of all degrees 
of magnitude. Now, although, if we view the cluster entire, without seeking to 
resolve it at all, Thackeray will strike us simply by his superior magnitude, and 
although, on the other hand, however minutely we may analyse the cluster, we 
shall find none precisely like Thackeray, and he will continue to strike us still by 
his intense peculiarity of hue, yet, if we do persuade ourselves to attend to such 
a general subdivision of the cluster into two main classes as has been hinted at, 
Thackeray will then, on the whole, seem to range himself rather with one of 
the classes than with the other. 

While all writers of fiction make it their business to invent stories, and by 
the presentation of imaginary scenes, imaginary actions, and imaginary characters, 
to impart to the minds of their fellows a more prompt, rousing, and impassioned 
kind of pleasure than attends the reading either of speculative disquisitions or of 
laborious reproductions of real history, and while most of them, in doing so, strew 
a thousand incidental opinions and fancies by the way, and deviate into delight- 
ful and humorous whimsies, a considerable number of such writers are found 
to differ from the rest in respect of the constant presence in their fictions of a 
certain heart of doctrine, the constant ruling of their imaginations by a personal 
philosophy or mode of thinking. It is not always in the fictions of those 
novelists respecting whom we may know independently that they were themselves 
men of substantial and distinct moral configuration, of decided ways of thinking 
and acting, that we find this characteristic. Scott is an instance. He was a man 
of very solid and distinct personality ; and yet, at the outset of his fictions, we see 
him always, as it were, putting on a dreaming-cap, which transports him away into 
realms far removed from his own personal position and experience, and from the 
direct operation of his own moralities. And so with others. When they begin to 
invent, they put on the dreaming-cap ; and many cases might be cited in which this 
extraordinary power of the dreaming-cap might appear to have been all that the writers 
possessed—in which, apart from it, they might seem to have had no substantial per- 
sonality at all. Whether Shakespeare, the greatest genius of the dreaming-cap that 
ever lived, had any coequal personality himself, of the features of which a glimpse 
is now recoverable, is, as all know, one of the vexed questions of literary history. 
We liave an opinion of our own on this matter. In every case, we hold, there is an 
unseverable relation between the personality and the poetic genius, between what 
a man is and what he can imagine. Dreams themselves are fantastic constructions 
out of the débris of all the sensations, thoughts, feelings, and experiences, remem- 
bered or not remembered, of the waking-life ; all that any power of the dreaming- 
cap, however extraordinary, can do, is to remove one into remoter wastes of the 
great plain of forgetfulness whereon this débris lies shimmering, and to release one 
more and more from the rule of the waking will or the waking reason in the 
fantasies that rise from it, and flit and melt into each other. Yet, just as some 
dreams are closer in their resemblance to waking tissues of thought, and more 
regulated by the logic of waking reason, than others, so, though in all cases 
the imaginations of a writer, the creations of his literary genius, are related 
by absolute necessity to his personal individuality, there are many cases in 
which the relation is so much more subtle and occult than in others, that we find 
it convenient in these cases to suppose it non-existing, and to think of the imagina- 
tion as a kind of special white-winged faculty that can float off at any moment 
from its poise on the personality, move to any distance whithersoever it listeth, 
and return again at its own sweet will. Hence, for example, among our writers of 
prose-fiction, we distinguish such a writer as Scott from such a writer as Swift. 
The connexion, in Swift's case, between his fictions and his personal philosophy 
and mode of thought is direct and obvious. In his inventions and fancies he does 
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not move away from himself ; he remains where he is, in his fixed and awful habit 
of mind—expressing that habit or its successive moods in constructions fantastic in 
form, but of regulated and calculated meaning, and capable at once of exact inter- 
pretation. Even his Islands of Lilliput and Brobdingnag, his Laputa, and his 
country of the Houynhmns and Yahoos, are not so much visions into which he has 
been carried by any power of the dreaming-cap, as fell Swiftian allegories of the 
stationary intellect. And, though Swift is almost unique among British writers 
in respect of the degree to which he thus made imagination a kind of architect- 
contractor for fixed moods of the reason, he may yet stand as, in this respect, an 
exaggerated exemplar of a whole class of our writers of fiction. In other words, as 
has been already said, there is a class of our writers of prose-fiction, including 
writers of as great total power as are to be found in the class that arrive at their 
fancies by means of the dreaming-cap, but differing from that class by the presence 
in their fictions of a more constant element of doctrine, a more distinct vein of 
personal philosophy. 

Thackeray was, on the whole, of the latter class. That he may be considered 
as belonging to it is one reason the more for maintaining its co-ordinate importance 
with the other class, and for not giving that other class, as has sometimes been 
proposed, a theoretical superiority as being more entitled, in virtue of their power 
with the dreaming-cap, to the high designation of creative or imaginative writers. 
One reason the more, we say—for might it not have been recollected that even 
Goethe, whose range of dream was as wide as that of most men, made his imagi- 
nation but a kind of architect-contractor for his reason in his great prose-novel, 
and that, if we rank among our highest British artists a Sir Joshua Reynolds, we 
do not put our Hogarth beneath him? A creative writer! Who shall say that 
Thackeray did not give us creations? What reader of these pages, at all events, 
will say it, after his memory has been refreshed by our contributor with those 
recollections of a few of the wondrous creations that took flight from the single 
novel of “ Vanity Fair” into that vast population of ideal beings of diverse 
characters and physiognomies with which the genius of imaginative writers has 
filled the ether of the real world? Nay, on the question whether Thackeray 
should be so decidedly attached to the class of writers of fiction with which 
at first sight we associate him, there may be some preliminary hesitation. 
In his smaller pieces, for example—some of his odd whims and absurdities 
in prose and verse—did he not break away into a riot of humour, a law- 
lessness of sheer zanyism, as exquisitely suggestive of genius making faces 
at its keeper as anything we have seen since Shakespeare’s clowns walked 
the earth and sang those jumbled shreds of sense and nonsense which we 
love now as so keenly Shakespearian, and would not lose for the world? The 
dreaming-cap !—why, here we have the dreaming-cap, and bells attached to it. 
He moves to any distance out of sight, and still, by the tinkle, we can follow him 
and hear “the fool i’ the forest.” We are not sure but that in some of these small 
grotesques of Thackeray we have relics of a wilder variety of pure genius than 
in his more elaborate fictions. But, again, even in some of these larger and 
more continuous constructions of his genius in fiction, we have examples of a 
power which he possessed of going out of himsglf, and away from the habits and 
humours of his own time and circumstances, into tracts where the mere act of pro- 
ducing facsimiles or verisimilitudes of what he had directly seen and known was 
not sufficient, and he had to move with the stealthy step of a necromancer, recall- 
ing visions of a vanished life. When we think, for instance, of his “ Esmond,” 
and of passages in his other novels where he gives play to his imagination in the 
historic, and assumes so easily a certain quaintness of conception and of phraseology 
to correspond, we seem even to catch a glimpse of what that marvellous dreaming- 
power of the so-called creative writers may after all in part consist in—to wit, a 
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wide range of really historic interest in their own waking persons, and a habit of 
following out their trains of historic speculation and enthusiasm, rather than their 
passing observations and experiences, in their dreams. Thackeray, at all events, 
had a remarkable historic faculty within a certain range of time, which it was 
perhaps owing to the more paying nature of fiction than of history in these 
days tha he did not more expressly use and develop. The Life of Talleyrand, 
which he once had in contemplation, before the days of his universal celebrity as 
a novelist, would have been, if done as Thackeray could have done it, a master- 
piece of peculiar eighteenth-nineteenth-century biography. Nor is the story, 
jocularly spread by himself some years ago, that he meant to continue Macaulay's 
unfinished History of England, taking it wp at the reign of Queen Anne, without 
a certain significance. One of the many distinctions among men is as to the 
portion of the past by which their imaginations are most fondly fascinated and 
with which they feel themselves most competent to deal in recollection. Macaulay’s 
real and native historic range began where he began his History—in the interval 
between the Civil Wars and the Revolution of 1688. Thackeray’s began a little 
later—at the date of Queen Anne’s accession, and the opening of the eighteenth 
century. And, as within this range he would have been a good and shrewd 
historian, so within this range his imagination moves easily and gracefully in 
fiction. A man of the era of the later Georges by his birth and youth, and 
wholly of the Victorian era by his maturity and literary activity, he can go as far 
back as to (ueen Anne’s reign by that kind of imaginative second-sight which 
depends on delight in transmitted reminiscence. 

As a Victorian, however, taking for the matter of most of his fictions life as he 
saw it around him, or as he could recollect it during his own much-experienced 
and variously-travelled career from his childhood upwards, Thackeray was one of 
those novelists whose writings are distinguished by a constant heart of doctrine, 
a permanent vein of personal philosophy. Our long and now hackneyed talk about 
him as a Realist, and our habit of contrasting him perpetually with Dickens, as 
more a novelist of the Fantastic or Romantic School, are recognitions of this. It 
would ill become us here and now to resort again to the full pedantry of this con- 
trast ; but, in a certain sense, as none knew better than Thackeray himself, there 
was a kind of polar opposition between his method and Dickens’s in their art as 
humourists and writers of fiction. With extraordinary keenness of perception, 
with the eye of a lynx for the facts, physiognomies, and humours of real life, and 
taking the suggestions of real life with marvellous aptness for his hints, Dickens 
does move away with these suggestions into a kind of vacant ground of pure fancy, 
where the relations and the mode of exhibition may be ideal, and there shapes such 
tales of wonder and drollery, and holds such masques and revels of imaginary 
beings, as (witness how we use them, and how our talk and our current literature 
are enriched by references to them) no genius but his has produced in our day. 
In him we do see, after a fashion entirely his own, that particular kind of 
power which we have called the power of the dreaming-cap, and which is 
oftenest named ideality. Thackeray, on the other hand, is sternly, ruthlessly real. 
Men and women as they are, and the relations of life as he has actually seen and 
known them, or in as near approach to facsimile of reality as the conditions of 
invention of stories for general reading will permit—these are what Thackeray 
insists on giving us. Fortunate age to have had two such representatives of styles 
of art the co-existence of which—let us not call it mutual opposition—is ever- 
lastingly possible and everlastingly desirable! Fortunate still in having the one 
master-artist left ; unfortunate now, as we all feel—and that artist more than most 
of us—in having lost the other! For in Thackeray we have lost not only our 
great master of reality in the matter of prose-fiction, but also the spokesman of a 
strong personal philosophy, a bracing personal mode of thought, which pervaded 
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all he wrote. Thackeray, it has been well said, is best thought of, in some respects, 
as a sage, a man of experienced wisdom, and a conclusive grasp of the world and 
its worth, expressing himself, partly by accident, through the particular modes of 
story-writing and humorous extravaganza. And what was his philosophy? To 
tell that wholly, to throw into systematic phrase one tithe even of the characteristic 
and recurring trains of thought that passed through that grave brain, is what no 
man can hope to do. But the essential philosophy of any mind is often a thing of 
few and simple words, repeating a form of thought that it requires no elaborate 
array of propositions to express, and that may have been as familiar to an ancient 
Chaldwan making his camel's neck his pillow in the desert as it is to a sage in 
modern London. It is that elementary mode of thought which comes and goes 
oftenest, and into which one always sinks when one is meditative and alone. And 
so may we not recognise Thackeray’s habitual philosophy in a peculiar variation 
of these words of the Laureate, which he makes to be spoken by the hero of his 
“ Maud” ?— 


“We are puppets, Man in his pride, and Beauty fair in her flower : 
Do we move ourselves, or are moved by an unseen hand at a game 
That pushes us off the board, and others ever succeed ? 

Ah yet, we cannot be kind to each other here for an hour ; 
We whisper, and hint, and chuckle, and grin at a brother's shame ; 
“However we brave it out, we men are a little breed. 


A monstrous eft was of old the Lord and Master of Earth ; 
For him did his high sun flame, and his river billowing ran, 
And he felt himself in his force to be Nature’s crowning race. 
As nine months go to the shaping an infant ripe for his birth, 
So many a million of ages have gone to the making of man : 
He now is the first, but is he the last ? is he not too base ? 
The man of science himself is fonder of glory, and vain, 

An eye well-practised in nature, a spirit bounded and poer ; 
The passionate heart of the poet is whirled into folly and vice. 
I would not marvel at either, but keep a temperate brain ; 
For not to desire or admire, if a man could learn it were more 
Than to walk all day like the sultan of old in a garden of spice.” 


Such, in some form, though not, perhaps, precisely in this high-rolled and semi- 
geologic form, was Thackeray’s philosophy, breathed through his writings. That 
we are a little breed—poets, philosophers, and all of us—this is what he told us. 
Nature’s crowning race !—Oh no ; too base for that! Many stages beyond the 
Eft, certainly ; but far yet from even the ideal of our own talk and our pretensions 
to each other. And so he lashed us, and dissected us, and tore off our disguises. 
He did it in great matters and he did it in small matters ; and, that he might draw 
a distinction between the great matters and the small matters, he generalised the 
smaller kinds of baseness and littleness of our time, against which he most per- 
sistently directed his satires, under the mock-heroic title of Snobbism. Anti- 
Snobbism was his doctrine as applied to many particulars of our own and of recent 
times—Victorian or Georgian. But he took a wider range than that, and laid 
bare the deeper blacknesses and hypocrisies of our fairly-seeming lives. And we 
called him a cynic in revenge. A cynic! No more will that word be heard 
about Thackeray. How, in these few weeks since he was laid in Kensal Green, 
have his secret deeds of goodness, the instances of his incessant benevolence 
and kindheartedness to all around him, leapt into regretful light. A cynic! 
We might have known, while we used it, that the word was false. Had he 
not an eye for the piety and the magnanimity of real human life, its actually 
attained and incalculable superiorities over the Eft; and did he not exult, 
to the verge of the sentimental, in reproductions of these in the midst of his 
descriptions of meannesses? And did he not always, at least, include himself 
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for better or for worse in that breed of men of which the judgment must be 
so mixed? Not to desire or admire, but to walk all day like a sultan in his 
garden, was a dignity of isolation to which he had never attained. He did not 
hold himself aloof. Ah! how he came among us here in London, simply, quietly, 
grandly, the large-framed, massive-headed, and grey-haired sage that he was—com- 
porting himself as one of us, though he was weightier than all of us; listening 
to our many-voiced clamour, and dropping in his wise occasional word ; nay, 
not forbidding, but rather joining with a smile, if, in hilarity, we raised his own 
song of evening festivity :— 

Here let us sport, 

Boys as we sit, 

Laughter and wit 

Flashing so free: 

Life is but short ; 

When we are gone, 

Let them sing on 

Round the old tree. 


Ah! the old tree remains, and the surviving company still sits round it, and they 
will raise the song in the coming evenings as in the evenings gone by. But the 
chair of the sage is vacant. It will be long before London, or the nation, or our 
literature, shall see a substitute for the noble Thackeray. 

D. M. 


To the Editor of Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Str,—In your last number I made certain allegations against the teaching 
of Dr. John Henry Newman, which I thought were justified by a Sermon of his 
entitled “ Wisdom and Innocence,” (Sermon 20 of “Sermons Bearing on Subjects 
of the Day”). Dr. Newman has by letter exprest, in the strongest terms, his 
denial of the meaning which I have put upon his words. It only remains, there- 
fore, for me to express my hearty regret at having so seriously mistaken him. 


Yours faithfully, 


CuHarLes KINGSLEY. 
EVERSLEY, Jan. 14, 1864, 





